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THE 
PIRATE OF PITTSBURGH 


CHAPTER I 
I 


I LOOKED at my watch, and sighed. It was 
only four-thirty; half an hour yet before closing 
time. And then — vacation! Montreal, Que- 
bec, and north — a whole month of it! 

It was a sizzling afternoon in midsummer. 
Perhaps because of my impending departure, 
perhaps because my work was cleared up and 
time hung heavily, it seemed to me by far the 
worst day of the season. It set me longing 
restlessly to get away, to leave my stuffy little 
private room in which the slow ceiling fan 
made the air unbearably moist and warm. 

No doubt it was an example of the high 
morale the chief inspired in our office that I 
never thought of going then. No; the firm’s 
closing time was promptly at five, and barring 
emergencies it was unthinkable that any mem- 
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ber of the staff should leave before. We all ap- 
peared to cherish the illusion that we must 
stay, no matter how little we had to do, lest 
something might come up. 

To while away the last dragging minutes, I 
picked up one of the late editions the boy had 
left on my desk. Purely habit, of course; it was 
a part of my job to keep my eye on conditions 
and happenings everywhere that might have 
an effect on the stock market, the bond market, 
economic and financial conditions generally. 
That meant, for one thing, reading all the 
papers my time permitted, and now it was the 
only way I knew to pass the idle moments, 
though I had made my last digest of the in- 
dustrial outlook and participated in my last 
conference for four weeks. 

The news was about as usual: A report from 
underground sources of the further operations 
_ of a rum pirate who had robbed a couple ot . 
innocent Nova Scotian ‘fishermen’ of their 
cargoes. Another murder in the bootleggers’ 
war. A series of raids on restaurants, which, 
also as usual, had failed to net anything. 
Trouble in Europe; complaints about freight 
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rates; something about the problems of the 
farmer; the never-ending squabble over legisla- 
tion, et cetera ad infinitum. 

On one of the inside pages, however, I came 
across an item, modestly headed, which was of 
a more personal interest. ‘The paragraph itself 
did not say much; merely stated that William 
Marmaduke York, formerly a well-known stock 
operator in New York, had stopped at Bermuda 
the week before on his private yacht, and an- 
nounced that he was considering a cruise around 
the world in the interests of science. Not even 
cable stuff. But some rewrite man had en- 
deavored to add interest by appending some 
remarks about the said York: 

“York is best known in Wall Street as the 
“Pirate of Pittsburgh,” a title given him soon 
after he began operations in the stock market in 
the nineties, following his arrival from Pitts- 
burgh, where he started his spectacular career. 

‘For years he was one of the foremost figures 
of the Street, and it is said few operators ever 
surpassed him in daring. He is supposed to have 
made and lost a dozen fortunes, and his amaz- 
ing knowledge of market conditions, and still 
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more amazing intuition in guessing the move- 
ment of individual stocks, earned him the re- 
spect of friend and foe alike. 

*York’s career reached its height during the 
war, and his deals literally made him millions. 
Just after the armistice, and in the midst of his 
success, however, he seemed to drop interest in 
the game altogether, and began spending his 
time idling about on his yacht, which he had 
ordered originally as a gift to the Government. 

“When the post-war period of financial de- 
pression came on, it was discovered that the 
“Pirate” had been neglecting his affairs, and 
for some time it was rumored he was bankrupt. 
The failure of several new enterprises in which 
he had invested heavily was thought to have 
taken the bulk of his immense fortune, but he 
continued his cruising about the globe as if 
nothing had happened. It is now understood 
that he had protected himself long before by 
the creation of a huge trust fund. 

“York has not been in New York for several 
years, and has lived in virtual solitude aboard 
his ship, as he has no family. Men prominent 
in the market have often wondered whether 
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he would not sometime return and resume his 
sensational operations in the Street, and an- 
nouncement of his new cruise no doubt will be 
received with a feeling of relief by certain gentle- 
men who have matched wits and strength with 
him in the past.’ 

Quite interesting to any one who had been 
familiar with York’s career, as it happened I 
had, although I did not believe the preliminary 
part about the ‘interests of science.’ No, the 
Pirate of Pittsburgh probably would spend the 
rest of his life cruising — unless he did reénter 
the market — but he was not the sort to go in 
for scientific research of any kind. 

But what interested me most was that which 
had been left untold: the story of York’s feud 
with Mortimer Gibbs, the banker and financier. 
For the Pirate had certainly been dangerously 
close to complete bankruptcy in the crash, and 
he had blamed it all on Gibbs on the ground that 
relations between them at the time were such 
that the latter could have saved him if he had 
wished. In fact, York sent the papers a state- 
ment about it which was so strong it never had 
appeared in print. Personally, I had always 
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thought he would sometime carry out his threat 
to come back and declare war on the financier. 

Just then I was interrupted — for to tell the 
truth I had completely forgotten about that 
last dragging half-hour in reviving the Pirate’s 
history — by the entrance of the chief himself. 
I say chief, as he was the head of the firm, 
mainly because I could never think of him as 
my uncle when it came to business. 

“Well, Henry,’ said the chief, ‘decided where 
you're going yet?’ 

‘Not exactly. I’m leaving for Quebec in the 
morning, and from there chance will have to be 
my guide. I want to get off the beaten path.’ 

‘I see. By the way, here’s something inter- 
esting. The Pirate of Pittsburgh is back.’ 

The coincidence aroused me. ‘York? In 
town?’ 

“Yes, with that precious yacht of his that he 
swore would never pass the Narrows again.’ 

“That’s queer. I was just reading about him. 
Did you see this?’ 

My uncle read the story standing, his strong, 
lined features immobile. He looked at me sig- 
nificantly as he laid the paper down. 
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“Think it’s true, or is he going to try to stage 
a come-back in the market?’ he asked. 

“Haven't any idea. Have you?’ 

‘No. I would like to know, though, for my 
own information. You knew York, didn’t 
you?’ 

‘I met him once or twice, but I was on the 
“Express” then.’ 

“All the better; he may take it for granted 
you are still. I do not think anybody knows he’s 
here yet. Would you mind going up and pay- 
ing a friendly call to sound him out a bit?’ 

I had not expected that, and for a moment 
said nothing. 

‘Oh, I don’t mean to spy on him,’ guessing 
my thought. ‘After all, it might be better to 
explain your errand at once. It isn’t particu- 
larly important; I’m just curious to know if he 
has anything in mind. It won’t take long, and 
you ll be coming to the house this evening, 
anyway.’ 

I considered it. Yes, it would be interesting 
to know what was behind York’s reappearance, 
and perhaps it might help the firm to have ad- 
vance information, if he contemplated a return. 
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‘All right,’ I said. 

‘Good. Here’s the address; the Persifor’s at 
a private pier up the river. We'll expect you 
to-night’ — and he patted me on the shoulder. 

I do not believe I have ever known a finer 
gentleman than my uncle. I suppose he knew 
I respected him tremendously, for he was for- 
ever having me do unusual things for him — 
things like this, for instance. Of course, infor- 
mation and investigation was my especial duty, 
but he placed it on a more or less intimate 
basis, as if I were a trusted lieutenant, which 
in fact he may have considered me, quite aside 
from our relationship. 

And in this case I was becoming curious 
myself. No doubt that was why, when my 
taxicab discharged me at the destination given 
and I found a large steam yacht moving out 
into the stream —I should never have recog- 
nized the Persifor in her new paint and altera- 
tions — I hailed a skiff and went aboard. 

York himself met me as I went over the side. 
He held out his hand and said, ‘Hello, Lovell.’ 

That was like the Pirate. Had met me only 
twice, and then several years before, but called 
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me by name. I remembered that he had always 
had an uncanny memory, and a more uncanny 
gift of observation. 


II 


As we shook hands I studied York with con- 
siderable interest. To all intents he was the 
same old Pirate of Pittsburgh: tall, a little 
heavily built, immaculately groomed, his cheeks 
firm and smooth and tanned, though the lines 
about the mouth and close-cropped mustache 
were a little deeper. He was bareheaded, and 
his well-brushed hair was still thick and only 
grizzled with gray. He looked far short of his 
sixty years with that commanding appearance 
and poise and careless power. Only in his eyes 
could one note a change, but it was an arresting 
one: they were intensely alive and probing, a 
hint of wildness in the tawny brown, whereas of 
old they had been granite-like in their impene- 
trable calmness. 

Looking into his eyes, I knew it was true 
there was mystery in his sudden giving-up of 
the Street and abrupt turning to the sea. Yes, 
the man had changed, changed mightily. Only 
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his eyes showed it, but it was there. But how? 

“Still with the “Express’’?’ he asked cor- 
dially; then added with a laugh, ‘I was wonder- 
ing if I could get away without some of you fel- 
lows hunting me down.’ Before I could decide 
whether to let him take it for granted I was 
still a newspaper man or explain my visit, he 
was leading the way to the afterdeck, where he 
had been sitting under an awning, for, as I have 
said, the sun was decidedly uncomfortable. A 
Japanese steward brought us drinks, and we 
settled down in comfort. 

I looked about with some curiosity. The Per- 
sifor was still the beautiful, almost palatial 
yacht, although her new gray paint, the altered 
trim of the rakish funnel, had given her a differ- 
ent look entirely. The several seamen up for- 
ward were neatly uniformed, and an officer in 
blue paced the bridge impatiently. 

~ When I started to remark on his return, York 
interrupted. 

“We're going out as soon as the purser there 
comes aboard,’ he said. “Why not stay and let 
me put you ashore with the pilot?’ 

I watched a small launch dash toward the 
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little pier, where a man was standing, and cog- 
itated. There was not much choice but to do 
as he suggested, although it would make me 
late at my uncle’s, and in reality I was thinking 
of something else altogether. What did York 
want with a purser on a private yacht? 

The purser presently came back to where we 
were sitting, and my first look told me he was 
no more a ship’s man than I was. York in- 
troduced him as Gene Seby, and he shook hands 
cordially enough, but there was suspicion, and 
something more, in his eyes. In mine, too, no 
doubt, for if ever a man fitted my notion of a 
gangster, this Seby was he. He had an atmo- 
sphere of the East Side; the callously indiffer- 
ent, yet darting and calculating eyes; the pallor 
of the ‘tough joints’; the supple, quick move- 
ments; the springy figure; the careless yet tense 
bearing. There was a touch of the Italian in his 
face, but his low-pitched voice was fairly well 
cultivated; his accent passable; his clothing trim 
and expensive-looking, albeit a bit flashy. I had 
seen fellows of thirty and under like him in the 
gangs: the gray wolves of the underworld. 

We exchanged a remark or two, and then 
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Seby turned to York. ‘It’s all right,’ he mut- 
tered. ‘Mac came through. He’ll play the game. 
Never heard a word about the other business.’ 
Then he looked at me suspiciously again and 
went forward. 

*I call him my purser, but he’s really more 
of a confidential secretary,’ the Pirate ex- 
plained, almost genially. Nevertheless, he 
stared at me with boring eyes, as if he were try- 
ing to read my thoughts. He had noticed my 
study of Seby. It was then I had my first feeling 
of distrust. Both of them acted — well, pecul- 
larly toward me. 

We passed an upbound boat, and the people 
on its decks stared at us with interest. After all, 
I reflected, there was no need for me to worry 
about York and whatever he might have to 
cover up. He clearly was leaving; I’d go ashore 
presently and forget about it, since an explana- 
tion would be awkward now. No doubt I 
thought he mistrusted me only because I knew 
I was there under a silent misrepresentation, 
anyway. 7 

‘Suppose you want to know all about what 
I’ve been doing, my present activities, future 
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plans, private views, and all the rest of it,’ smiled 
the Pirate affably. ‘Same old fodder for the 
public palate.’ 

I smiled with him half uncomfortably, and he 
began to talk in earnest, while I sat inert and 
regretted my visit. I gathered that he had 
been cruising about at random for the last two 
years and more, taking life in peace. That 
wonderfully fast boat of his must have been 
in perpetual motion, for he mentioned in one 
breath Japan, the South Seas, Valparaiso, the 
Indies, the Mediterranean, and the North At- 
lantic. 

One could not help seeing that the famed Pi- 
rate of Pittsburgh really loved the sea and his 
splendid vessel; probably loved both more than 
he had ever loved the zest of his game in the 
market. I wondered idly whether it was a sub- 
conscious result of having to endure that odd 
nickname all those years, then laughed at my 
fantasy. But somehow I could not help feeling 
that he stared at me with unwonted fixity 
whenever I looked closely about the ship. An 
odd sensation; like being eyed by a she-wolf 
whose den you are about to discover. 
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‘I suppose the thing that really puzzles you 
fellows is why I let everything go asI did,’ he 
broke into his narrative sharply. ‘Well, I was 
tired of the game. I found I liked the sea more. 
Oh, there was no excuse for me being caught; I 
should have been on the job and watching my 
investments. But Mort Gibbs could have saved 
me; I should have known an old enemy would 
never be a true ally. But bankrupt — bah! 
I’ve got all the money I need, and the Persifor. 
I’m satisfied to let New York go hang.’ 

Then the most extraordinary change came 
over his face. His features twisted demonia- 
cally, and his whole body seemed to grow tense 
and stiffen. 

‘But I am coming back to New York some 
time just long enough to break Mortimer 
Gibbs!’ he exclaimed through set teeth, his 
eyes blazing like those of an animal mad with 
rage. 

I looked away. The man was an enigma to 
me. There was real, deep distrust in me now, 
perhaps purely instinctive, but distrust none 
the less. I felt I would not like to know that a 
man hated me in such a manner. 
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We were entering the bay, and it occurred to 
me that our pilot had not been in evidence. 
However, that was not unusual; no doubt we’d 
pick up a pilot boat farther down. 

Just then there came a muffled shout from 
amidships, a sharp feminine exclamation of 
anger, and a woman darted through the port 
door of the deckhouse. I caught a glimpse of a 
young, pale face alive with anger. Then a 
brawny arm seized and dragged her within 
while I stared, speechless. 

I turned impulsively to York. He was loung- 
ing negligently in his chair, eyeing me with 
apparent amusement. At my unspoken query 
he shrugged. 

“These modern girls!’ he laughed. ‘I don’t 
know much about them, but if they’re all like 
my niece I feel sorry for the world at large. My 
sisters daughter, you know; father a respect- 
able business man, wealthy and all that. But 
you know the pace some of these youngsters 
try to follow. We thought a sea voyage would 
do her good, rather than a summer at some of 
the resorts where you’re likely to meet any one, 
but it seems she isn’t keen for it now she’s 
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found it won’t be a regular party. Going to 
make it hard on me, I guess.’ 

Not such a bad explanation, to contrive on 
the spur of the moment. But it had two grave 
faults: it didn’t ring true, and I knew very well 
that York had neither brother nor sister. 

That settled the matter in my mind. York’s 
watchful attitude and Seby’s frowning suspicion 
might be overlooked, but quite plainly this was 
serious. ‘The Persifor carried a woman as an 
unwilling passenger, and that told me enough 
to go on for the time being. 

And at that very moment I saw what I 
wanted to see more than anything else, right 
then —a police boat coming up the bay, and 
on a course that would bring it close by our 
starboard bow. | 

‘Smoke?’ I asked easily. York declined the 
proffered cigarette, but I lighted one, and, still 
holding the match, sauntered toward the rail. 
The police boat was drawing nearer. In an- 
other minute or two I could attract attention. 
Then let others see what was wrong. 

I was about to wave when my arms were 
seized in a vice-like grip from behind, a cloth 
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passed dexterously about my face as I was 
dragged to the deck. 

“You would, would you?’ growled a voice I 
recognized as York’s. Then ropes were passed 
around my wrists and ankles, and struggle as I 
would I was carried below. 

A few moments later I was thrown uncere- 
moniously into a dimly lighted inside cabin far 
down in the ship, and I rolled over to gaze up 
into the face of the woman I had seen run out 
on deck. 

Ill 

I looked at the girl — for she couldn’t have 
been much over twenty —and she looked at 
me. It was hard to tell which was the more 
surprised, or the more angry for that matter. 
So we looked, and I promptly forgot my out- 
raged feelings, for she was certainly the most 
beautiful woman J had ever seen. 

Some women are beautiful only as dolls are. 
Some arenot beautiful at all, but are considered 
so because of their sheer attraction. This girl 
had beauty both of physical charms and of 
personality. 

Tall she was, and slender, but exquisitely 
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rounded. A light summer frock revealed arms 
white and graceful; hinted of beautifully 
moulded shoulders and breast. The shapely 
ankles in gray silk stockings would have graced 
any stage. Her head was finely modeled, and 
her hair — well, it was of that rare glorious 
shade of auburn brown that gleams like bur- 
nished copper. 

But it was her face that held one. Eyes wide 
and deeply gray under level brows; eyes alive 
with life, alert with the quickness of the mind 
behind. Lips curved and red, made for smiles 
and kisses. 

Now and then you find a woman who has 
a truly regal air, attracting and commanding 
attention and respect, yet provocative and 
challenging in the very coolness and serenity 
that hints of warm life beneath. Such a girl 
was this. You could drink in her beauty, long to 
rouse her, yet pay only silent homage before her 
clear, calm gaze. Here was none of your sleek 
city beauties, but a woman alive with life; 
knowing, but untroubled, reserved and confi- 
dent; cold, but promising warmth when the 
touch came that would fire her spirit. 
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I don’t mind saying that I forgot everything, 
even time itself, as I lay there absorbing her 
charm. I even forgot that I was bound and 
gagged at her feet. 

She was staring at me, too, with questioning 
eyes. I suppose I was a bit of a spectacle, for 
presently she smiled. 

“What have you done to him?’ she asked. 
Her voice was a fine contralto, with a note of 
merry, running brooks. 

I could only grunt, for the handkerchief was 
tight around my mouth. Instantly she was 
kneeling beside me, and I watched her hands, 
firm and white and capable, as she loosened 
my bonds. In a trice I was free, and standing 
by her side. 

My first thought was that she was not so tall 
as I had first surmised, though above the aver- 
age height of women. Then I looked around 
the cabin. It was all steel, even to the double- 
berth and the transom at the side, on which she 
had been sitting. Evidently a prison on occasion, 
for there was no furniture; only a water faucet 
in the corner, and one small electric bulb half 
sunken in the ceiling. 
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The girl spoke again, sitting on the edge of 
the lower berth and looking at me gravely in- 
quiring. 

“You might tell me who you are, and why 
you're here.’ 

‘I’m just anordinary citizen, and it seems I’m 
here because I’m a prisoner.’ 

She nodded. ‘I thought you might be,’ she 
said quite seriously, although her eyes smiled. 

We both laughed. That laugh broke the ice. 

‘I came to see York for — well, for the firm,’ 
I said, for I did not wish to lie to her. ‘While 
we were talking, I saw you run on deck, and 
York had me tied up because he thought I was 
trying to signal a police boat.’ 

“Were you?’ 

‘Yes, but it seems I was clumsy about it.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter. You tried.’ 

_ She held out her hand, and I clasped it. 

‘Now, why are you here?’ I demanded in 
turn, for the whole affair was a puzzle to me. 

‘Apparently because it was Mr. York’s whim 
to carry me off,’ she said, with a little of the 
bitterness that comes from feeling that one is 
helpless. She frowned, and a flush of anger 
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crept into her cheeks as she added: ‘But he 
shall pay. Oh, he shall pay.’ I read a strong 
character and a stronger will in the words; there 
was something tigerish about her in this mood. 

‘But why should he want to carry you off?’ 
I persisted. 

“Because I’m Lorette Gibbs!’ 

I straightened up with a jerk. Lorette Gibbs! 
Daughter of the man York hated, and the man 
on whom York longed to wreak vengeance! 
Lorette Gibbs! Leader in the younger set; 
sportswoman; heiress, famous beauty. Lorette 
Gibbs, my fellow prisoner! 

I’m afraid I gaped. 

“He must be mad,’ I muttered feebly after a 
pause. 

‘Mad? Yes, if it is madness to be consumed 
with hatred; if it is madness to strike at an 
enemy with any weapon; if itis madness to dare 
anything to obtain revenge for a real or fancied 
wrong, then York is mad! But he shall pay.’ 

She was glorious in her passionate indigna- 
tion; glorious! Then she smiled a little, as if 
sensing the futility of her rage, and instantly 
became serene again. 
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We sat in silence for a while. The motion of 
the boat was more brisk now, and I guessed we 
must be in the Narrows at least. 

“What does he propose to do with you?’ I 
ventured with some hesitancy. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said flatly. Yet I knew 
there was no fear in her; only a furious sense of 
weakness at being in the power of another. 

“But what will he do with you?’ she asked 
suddenly. 

I shrugged. The situation was ridiculously 

impossible, yet here we were, helpless captives 
on a ship going out to sea. Kidnaping is no 
small offense; a man who would hazard it for a 
whim would be capable of any deed. I could 
not make a guess; I should not have been sur- 
prised at anything, even waking up in my own 
bed to find it all a dream. 
_ There was further silence, while covertly I 
studied Miss Gibbs — with admiration — and 
she as covertly studied me—vwithout ad- 
miration, I fear. 

“You say you came to see York for your 
firm?’ she said at length. 

“Yes, but he thought I was a newspaper re- 
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porter. We met once when I was on the “Ex- 
press.”’ Stupidly, I did not realize she was 
wondering what firm I meant, and whether any 
help could be expected from it. 

“You haven’t told me your name.’ 

‘Lovell; Henry Lovell.’ 

She nodded and repeated the name to herself. 
“Well,’ she remarked, ‘I’m afraid you're likely 
to have an enforced rest as a result of your 
chivalry, Mr. Lovell.’ 

*I was leaving on my vacation to-morrow,’ 
I replied. ‘I shall be happy to spend it here if I 
may be of service to you.’ 

She looked at me searchingly, and I wondered 
if I had sounded mawkish. But before either 
could say more, the door was thrown open 
noisily, and a husky sailor thrust his head in. 

“The boss wants you,’ he growled, jerking his 
thumb in my direction. 

“Let him comeand get me then,’ was on the tip 
of my tongue when Miss Gibbs caught my eye. 

*I think you might see what he wants, don’t 
you?’ she suggested sweetly. _ 

I went pondering. She was furious; yet she 
counseled diplomacy. What a girl! 
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IV 


I walked down the passageway as noncha- 
lantly as possible, but there was no escaping the 
feeling that the big seaman in my rear was re- 
garding me with unfriendly eyes, and probably 
fingering a blackjack or knife. At the first turn 
we ascended a flight of narrow, steep iron stairs 
which opened into a broader corridor on the 
main deck. At its end we came to what plainly 
was the main saloon, a great room stretching 
clear across the vessel, filled with easy-chairs 
and divans; a hardwood floor, rug bestrewn, 
laid upon the deck; walls tinted and hung with 
pictures; a grand piano in one corner, a big 
phonograph in another; tables strewn with 
books and magazines. A credit to any home, I 
thought. 

- York was sitting in a big armchair, smoking 
a cigar. He motioned to a seat opposite and 
smiled blandly. 

‘I’m wondering if I do not owe you an 
apology, Mr. Lovell,’ he announced suavely. 

‘Is it necessary to wonder about it?’ I re- 
torted with as much sarcasm as I could muster. 
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Yet I was not angry; not then, at any rate. 
The man and the situation he had created were 
too big for that. 

“Yes, I suppose I really do. Fact is, Lovell, 
I regret very much that I had to have you taken 
below. I’m very sorry that you were so much 
impressed by my niece’s appearance that you 
had to try to signal that police boat. You see, 
I was rather in a hurry.’ 

“Oh, Lorette Gibbs is your niece, is she?’ I 
thrust. 

‘So I regard her, yes. But, as I say, I had to 
detain you or lose valuable time. So I detained 
you.’ 

This called for no reply. In fact, I knew it was 
useless to say anything at all. York always had 
been reputed sufficient unto himself, and now 
it appeared he had made himself his own law. 

He stared reflectively at the great shaded 
light which illuminated the room. Then he said: 

“After all, your visit need not be unpleasant. 
So long as Miss Gibbs is a guest —’ 

‘A captive,’ I corrected. He acknowledged 
it with a gesture. 

‘“— A guest aboard the Persifor, I know she 
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will be too anxious for your company for me to 
permit you to return. This is ideal weather for 
a vacation — away from New York. So why 
not become a guest in fact and enjoy our little 
voyage?’ 

‘I’m afraid I could never forget you were 
my warder,’ I returned stiffly. ‘Besides, Miss 
Gibbs.—’ 

“You display a quite chivalrous concern for 
Miss Gibbs,’ he sneered abruptly. ‘We shall 
see what she has to say for herself.’ 

I followed his glance, and for the first time saw 
the man Seby loitering in the doorway. At his 
employer’s wave he vanished, and a few min- 
utes later ushered in Lorette Gibbs, with exag- 
gerated courtesy. 

The girl nodded to me carelessly; turned to 
York with unconcerned serenity. She did not 
even shake her head when he motioned to a 
chair, but faced him with steady eyes. If I had 
admired her before, I admired her a hundred 
times more now. 

Things had happened too swiftly for me to 
arrive at any valuation of the Pirate, but I re- 
member that I was not in the least surprised, 
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as we stood there — having arisen at her en- 
trance — to find him returning her searching 
gaze with cool effrontery. 

‘Mr. Lovell and I have had a little argument, 
Miss Gibbs,’ said York smoothly. ‘I have in- 
vited him to accompany us as my guest, and he 
has been so rude as to insinuate you are both 
prisoners. I thought you might enlighten him.’ 

*I do not think any one would care to be con- 
sidered a guest of yours,’ said the girl in a tone 
that cut like a whip. 

But York only smiled —a hard, bland smile 
that was worse than a grimace of rage. 

‘So?’ he muttered, and eyed her appraisingly. 
‘Pray, if you are not my guest, what are you?’ 

“That is all very clever to you, no doubt,’ 
replied Lorette Gibbs. “Let us forget your play- 
acting, if you please. I am not a guest aboard 
this ship. I did not come here of my own will. 
What do you expect to gain by all this? How 
long do you think you can keep us prisoners? 
How long before my father hunts you down? 
What in the name of Heaven can you do with 
us — with me?’ 

‘Well, if you ask for frankness,’ drawled the 
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Pirate, a note of deadly fury in his voice, ‘I have 
not quite decided. But I can always tame you, 
my girl, by turning you over to the crew.’ 

Was it my own horror, or did Lorette Gibbs 
recoil before that ghastly expression and those 
impossible words, that still more impossible 
meaning? But before I could take a second 
glance at her pale face, I had leaped —leaped 
savagely, almost unconsciously. 

York was a big man, bigger than IJ, but he 
fell like a log before my blow. I do not deceive 
myself; he could have held me off if I had not 
taken him unaware. But he fell, and I leaped 
upon him blindly, and we rolled on the floor in 
drunken rage. 

My hands had found his throat when I heard 
one sharp scream from Lorette Gibbs; saw a 
faint shadow over me. ‘Then came a blow, and I 
felt myself falling into black darkness, streaked 
with flames. 


CHAPTER II 
I 


WHEN I returned to consciousness I was lying 
in the lower berth of the little prison-cabin in 
which I had been left before, and Lorette Gibbs 
was kneeling at my side. As I looked up into 
her eyes, I was surprised to find in them a mist 
of tears. 

My head was aching dully and, still staring 
at her, I put my hand to it. There were two big 
lumps on one side, and my forehead was damp. 
I noticed a wet towel in her hand, and knew 
she had been trying to revive me. 

Finding her still looking at me with mingled 
relief and solicitude, I muttered weakly, ‘I’m 
all right, Miss Gibbs.’ And as an afterthought: 
‘Was it Seby who hit me?’ 

‘If that is his name,’ she murmured. ‘Oh, it 
was terrible. He struck you twice with a gun, 
and then York kicked you again and again. 
Perhaps he is mad. I have never seen such 
terrible rage — and you lying there so helpless.’ 
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“Well, I did maul him a bit.’ There was con- 
siderable consolation in that. 

She did not reply, but arose and went to the 
faucet, returning with water in the metal cup. 
Grateful as I was for her kind ministrations, 
I felt that was going a little too far, and would 
not drink until I had risen, with shaky knees. 

The draught made me feel better, and my 
mind returned to our present situation. 

‘But you?’ I asked suddenly. ‘Did York 
say anything more to you?’ 

“No. Only after he had kicked you I ran at 
him, and Seby caught me by the arms. Then 
York seemed to become himself, and they both 
laughed. York said, “Now, girl, you may 
have your cavalier,’ and some men carried you 
here, and let me come with you.’ 

“You’re a brick,’ I exclaimed irrelevantly, 
and startled her into a smile. It helped a lot to 
find she could still smile, after all that had 
happened. 

‘I wonder if they are going to starve us now,’ 
I went on. ‘It must be after eight.’ 

‘Eight-fifteen,’ consulting a wrist-watch. 
‘I don’t think we'll have any dinner. Some one 
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rapped while you were unconscious, but I didn’t 
answer. It might have been the steward. But 
I don’t care about eating anyway.’ 

To be frank, I didn’t either, for those 
blows upon my head had left me with a faint 
nausea. 

After that we sat in silence, I trying to smoke 
a cigarette, until it occurred to me to ask how 
the Pirate had been able to trick her into com- 
ing aboard the ship. 

“Trick me?’ she exclaimed bitterly. ‘There 
was no tricking to it; he literally kidnaped me. 
I’m living at a studio apartment just now, and 
this afternoon I took a taxicab down town, being 
in rather a hurry. ‘There were two men in it — 
I think one was this Seby. They threw a cloth 
over my head and held a handkerchief full of 
chloroform to my face while I fought. When 
I recovered, I was here. The cabin wasn’t 
locked then, and I almost got on deck — as you 
saw. 

I stared at her in amazement. I should not 
have believed it if I had not myself tasted 
York’s reckless disregard for danger, but even 
then it seemed impossible. 
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‘Do you mean to say,’ I asked, ‘that York 
was able to have you kidnaped in a taxicab in 
front of your own home, and wasn’t molested?’ 

‘I don’t believe it either, but here I am.’ 

It required some seconds to reconcile myself 
to the fact of such an outrage, though I knew 
very well that stranger crimes than that were 
committed every week in the city. 

“You see,’ Lorette Gibbs explained, ‘York 
hates my father, and I suppose he is trying to 
strike at him through me.’ 

“Yes, I know that story. But won’t your 
father think of York as soon as he finds you’ve 
disappeared ?’ 

‘My father’s in San Francisco. And all my 
friends are away. It may be weeks before any 
one wonders about me. Besides, nobody knew 
York was in New York.’ 

“My uncle knows it,’ I interjected. ‘He'll 
know for whom to look.’ And then I recollected. 
‘Oh, dash it all, I was going on my vacation to- 
morrow, and Uncle George may think I was 
rude enough to leave without seeing him again.’ 

I hardly thought this probable, as of late 

I had been careful to keep all my family ap- 
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pointments, but nevertheless it was an awkward 
situation. 

‘But what can York mean to do with us?’ 
the girl demanded sharply. 

‘Miss Gibbs,’ I told her firmly, hoping to 
keep her thoughts away from that channel, 
“we cannot guess what the Pirate intends to do. 
Perhaps he has not decided himself yet. We 
can only wait, and make the best of it.’ 

“Yes,” she sighed, ‘we can only wait.’ Then 
she added, with the tiger-note in her voice 
again, ‘If I had only had a weapon.’ 


II 


That night dragged unendingly, and neither 
of us could do more than doze, she resting in the 
lower berth, and I in the upper. What she 
thought of during the long hours I do not know, 
but my mind was occupied with real concern. 
York was an unknown quantity. He had some 
stroke in store, but what? 

Morning found us tired and bedraggled, al- 
though Lorette Gibbs retained her freshness for 
all her rumpled dress. I was stiff and sore, but 
my head had ceased to hurt and the swelling had 
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gone down. I wondered how long it would be 
before I could settle that score with Master 
Seby, but thought of it with no great heat. 
Had he used the butt of his pistol instead of the 
side I likely should be dead —and the girl 
defenseless. 

Both of us felt better, however, when some 
one rapped, and the little Japanese entered with 
a tray of steaming food. We really needed it 
badly, for on comparing notes we found our 
luncheons had been of the same slimness. 
Moreover, York had had the decency to send 
us a real breakfast, from melon and cereal to 
eggs and a cutlet, and we did full justice to it, 
particularly the coffee. 

When the steward returned for the dishes, he 
brought word that York wished to see us im- 
mediately, on deck. Somehow the girl and I 
had more or less forgotten York for the time 
being, and we exchanged a glance of pure sur- 
prise. 

‘We'll go, of course,’ decided Miss Gibbs 
promptly. ‘But you mustn’t start another 
fight —if you can help it — Mr. Lovell.’ 

It was a genuine relief to get out of that 
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cramped cabin, and even more of a relief to 
reach the deck and feel the fresh tang of the sea 
air, see the new-risen sun in its glory. 

We strolled slowly to where York was sitting 
under his awning, clad in yachting flannels and 
looking very debonair in his elderly, reserved 
way. He arose at our approach, greeted us ex- 
actly as if we had been guests on a yachting- 
party, and drew up chairs for us. I noted 
that he looked at Lorette Gibbs in admira- 
tion, no doubt guessing that she had had no 
rest. 

Lorette returned his “Good-morning’ quite 
courteously, and [ followed suit. To all intents 
we were the best of friends, and no doubt it 
would have been highly amusing to any one 
who had seen the same trio the night before. 
But I resolutely resolved not to think of that, 
for we had to make the best of our predicament, 
and a little diplomacy would go farther than 
useless physical struggle. That is, of course, 
unless York went too far. 

“Well, if you young people are feeling your- 
selves this morning I thought you might tell 
me why you sought shelter on my yacht, and 
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decide what you wanted to do,’ began the 
Pirate, as jovially as I had ever heard him. 

I was prepared to use tact, but this bold 
beginning completely dumbfounded me, and 
the girl and I stared at him in open amazement. 
It was so sudden we could not appreciate his 
audacity. 

‘I think you will remember that we did 
not seek shelter on your ship, Mr. York,’ I 
answered as quietly as possible. ‘You have 
not forgotten having Miss Gibbs kidnaped 
in a taxicab, have you? And having me 
bound and gagged when I discovered she was 
aboard?’ 

“Tut, tut, Lovell,’ laughed the Pirate, with 
great good humor. ‘You don’t expect any one 
to believe that? You haven’t changed your 
minds and concocted that yarn to get out of it, 
have you?’ 

‘Get out of what?’ I muttered, wondering if 
I was mad, or he. 

‘Why, your elopement!’ in a very bellow of 
laughter. 

I was frankly stumped. What he was driving 
at I could not guess, but it was certain he was 
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a consummate actor — the innocent acquaint- 
ance to the very life. 

“Perhaps you had better tell us how we came 
aboard, so we can start at the beginning,’ sug- 
gested Lorette with ironic sweetness. 

“Why, my dear young lady, half my crew 
saw you and Mr. Lovell come aboard together 
about four o'clock yesterday afternoon. I am 
sorry to say both of you were in a very confused 
condition, but we gathered that you were 
eloping, and wanted me to help you get away. 
As I knew you, I undertook to care for you 
until you had — well, let us say recovered your 
faculties. So here we are.’ 

All I could say was, ‘Well, I’ll be damned!’ 
The next minute the girl and I were laughing 
heartily. We were amazed at his effrontery; 
enraged at his treatment of us, but we had to 
laugh at that supreme height of insolent in- 
vention. 

York, to give him credit, stuck to his part, 
looking at us with such an air of bewilderment 
that we laughed all the more. But when I said, 
“Really, Mr. York, you should be on the stage,’ 
he came near losing his lines, and saved him- 
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self only by calling loudly to an officer who had 
just come down from the bridge. 

‘This is Mr. McCaffery, our first officer,’ 
said the Pirate by way of introduction as the 
man came up. ‘McCaffery, weren’t you on 
deck when Miss Gibbs and Mr. Lovell came 
aboard yesterday?’ 

“Yes, sir, said the mate, a brawny, red-faced, 
curly-haired fellow to whom I took an instant 
dislike. ‘And quite a time of it they had, too, 
sir.’ : 

‘In what respect?’ inquired Lorette easily. 

‘Why, miss, I hardly like to say it, but you 
both had to be helped to a stateroom.’ 

‘For what reason?’ 

‘Well, to tell the truth, we saw you both had 
had a little too much to drink,’ and he grinned 
boldly. 

“Thank you, Mr. McCaffery,’ York dis- 
missed him hurriedly, before we could make 
any comment. 

“This is proving quite interesting, Mr. York,’ 
Miss Gibbs told him, apparently not at all 
insulted, and with a warning glance at me. 
“However, neither Mr. Lovell nor I rested very 
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well last night, and I wonder if you would mind 
if we delayed our explanation until after we 
have had a bath anda nap. And, by the way, 
we should appreciate some staterooms this time.’ 

Her cool interruption saved the day, for I 
was getting more angry every minute, and the 
Pirate no doubt was waiting for me to rise in 
wrath. He looked nonplused, started to say 
something, thought better of it, and finally de- 
cided: 

‘Why, certainly. I have had two staterooms 
on the main deck prepared for your use tem- 
porarily, and you can go on with your story 
after lunch.’ 

‘You almost spoiled it,’ chided my com- 
panion as we went below. ‘Don’t you see he 
wants us to struggle against him?’ 

“Yes, I assented. ‘We'd best help him ae 
and give as good as he sends. I’m too stupid 
for this sort of thing. But I hate to humor a 
madman.’ 

“We aren’t humoring a madman. We’re 
playing a game with an enormous egoist, and 
we score a touch every time we do what he does 
not expect us to do.’ 
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“Yes, but what in the world is he getting at?’ 
I grumbled. He had gone too deep for me. 
What good would it do him to pretend we were 
eloping? 


III 


We had no means of knowing what York’s 
next move would be, after that astounding de- 
claration regarding our presence, but for the 
moment he evidently had decided to show us 
more attention. We found we were to occupy 
two staterooms — though the inevitable ironic 
touch appeared when we discovered that they 
connected through a bath, and that the con- 
necting doors had no locks —and that they 
were furnished very well, with real beds and 
chairs and desks and dressing-tables. 

The real surprise, however, was clothes. Not 
the supply of linen and suits of duck and 
flannel that I discovered, but the wardrobe in 
Miss Gibbs’s cabin. It contained a complete 
outfit — and it was her own. 

Hitherto Lorette had displayed a philo- 
sophic coolness in her acceptance of the mad 
situation into which we had been thrust, but she 
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could not hide the fact that she was com- 
pletely overwhelmed as she told me of the dis- 
covery. 

For York unquestionably had sent to her 
home, had some bags packed, and brazenly 
moved her summer things aboard his yacht! 

Up to this time, I must confess, I had thought 
the kidnaping of the girl a mere sudden whim, 
a mad decision to strike at her father. My own 
seizure, of course, was incidental, as I had in- 
vited myself aboard. But this showed that the 
Pirate had some real plan in mind in regard to 
Miss Gibbs; had made every preparation to 
keep her a prisoner indefinitely; perhaps even 
made it appear at her apartment that she was 
coming as a guest. Then he had given us that 
ridiculous talk about our asking his aid in an 
elopement — and made his officers confirm it. 
What in the name of Heaven did he have in 
mind? 

After futile conjectures we gave it up. 

The night before, spent in the same stuffy 
room, had quite cleared away any worries we 
may have had about the proprieties of our 
situation. After shaving, all the while studying 
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my lean, tanned visage with conscious regret 
that my features were no better than they were, 
I had my badly needed nap. 

A tapping on my door awakened me just 
before noon, and Miss Gibbs called to me that 
it was almost time for lunch. I dressed hurriedly 
in my borrowed finery, and joined her in the 
main saloon. In her light sport suit she was 
charming, and abruptly I realized that my 
fellow prisoner was after all one of the acknow- 
ledged beauties of the day. 

York joined us almost immediately and led 
us to the dining-saloon, where the three of us 
had luncheon in state. The food was excellent, 
the service of the two Japanese stewards flaw- 
less. Even the conversation we contrived was 
entertaining, and I had difficulty at times in 
remembering that this man was our keeper, 
and we his captives; that he and I had fought 
because of his disrespect toward our fair com- | 
panion. But when IJ thought of this my gorge 
rose, and I knew that however amiable we 
might appear York and I had not done yet; 
that there was a very definite quarrel between 
us to settle. 
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Meanwhile we sat pleasantly like host and 
guests. 2 

That afternoon York proposed that he show 
us over the ship, and we accepted, I with alac- 
rity, as I wished to be able to find my way about. 

We started with the bridge, with its little 
chartroom and wireless room and sheltered 
wheel. There we saw for the first time the 
Persifor’s captain, a thin, pallid, elderly man 
named Wooster, whose ‘dull eyes looked out 
from a gray, twisted face and whose hands 
shook visibly. He brightened up a bit when 
York introduced him as a former commander of 
great liners, then settled back in his brooding 
inertia. 

In the chartroom the Pirate presented his 
second and third officers, the former a stout, 
red-faced individual whom I set down as a con- 
firmed drunkard, and whose name was plain 
Smith. The third mate, however, was a fair- 
haired, open-faced youth named Hamilton 
who was quite friendly, and in whom, with his 
obvious but well-bred admiration of Miss 
Gibbs, I thought I saw a prospective ally in 
time of need. 
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It was from the bridge-walk that I spied the 
objects which I came to consider as the first of 
the mysteries of the Persifor. They were a pair 
of long, slim boats, on top of the deckhouse, 
mounted in cradles, tarpaulined, and set on 
either side of the short oval funnel. One 
naturally expects to see boats on ships, but not 
such craft as these. They were rather too large 
for lifeboats, and their lines, or as much of them 
as could be guessed at, were those of small 
power-yachts. Plainly they were not for ordi- 
nary use, for it would require a boom and 
donkey-engine to launch them, and two small 
gasoline launches hung at the quarters. More- 
over, it was odd that various items of ship’s 
gear atop the superstructure shielded the little 
vessels from observation from the deck. But 
what were they for? 

' Descending from the bridge, we entered the 
forward doors of the deckhouse, and glanced 
around the officers’ quarters. I felt my igno- 
rance too much to make remark, but it seemed: 
to me peculiar that the Persifor’s captain and 
mates should occupy that part of the ship. The 
after-part of the deckhouse, which was divided 
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in half by the corridor from either side that 
opened on the broad stairs leading to the main 
deck below, was taken up entirely by a great 
lounging and smoking-room and a somewhat 
smaller library, both elaborately furnished in 
leather upholstery, and by York’s private suite. 

We took a look into the forecastle, raised so 
that one entered directly from the deck, but I 
got only a glimpse of half a dozen seamen — for 
the most part rough-looking despite their neat 
white garb — and a walled-off compartment on 
either side. Then York turned abruptly into 
the forward hatchway, and we went below. 

I was not surprised to find the entire forward 
part of the main deck given over to quarters for 
the crew, nor did it rouse more than momentary 
wonder to note that they were separated from 
the rest of the ship by a solid steel bulkhead 
that extended from side to side. But when we 
descended again into a sort of small saloon well 
up toward the prow, and on the lower deck, we 
came upon another half-dozen men, and they 
clearly were not sailors. Half of them wore 
silk shirts, and all were tight-lipped and pale. 
Four were grouped about a card table, and one 
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of the others was the man Seby I had met be- 
fore. ‘Then, indeed, I did begin to think, for it 
was certain that our host’s ‘confidential man’ 
was accompanied by an East Side escort. 

Aside from impassive glances we passed 
through without attention and went down a 
short, narrow passageway flanked by tiny 
staterooms until we came to another bulkhead 
stretched clean across the yacht. There an- 
other short flight of iron stairs took us to the 
fore part of the engine-room, and we were 
presently introduced to one McLeod, the chief 
engineer, who reigned in state over a couple of 
assistants and three or four ‘stokers,’ who did 
no stoking at all, as the Persifor burned oil 
entirely. The Pirate unbent and showed us the 
great turbines in detail, and it was manifest 
that he took considerable pride in them. 

More iron stairs presently brought us to the 
lower deck again, and I recognized the little 
cabin in which we had been confined, or thought 
I did. There was a series of them, and I could 
not make sure. York passed straight through 
and up to the main deck, which aside from the 
main saloon appeared to be given over to the 
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guest staterooms, of which there must have 
been a dozen, with the smaller dining-saloon 
and stewards’ quarters aft. 

We wound up back in the saloon, and the 
Pirate left us almost immediately. 

He was hardly out of hearing when Lorette 
Gibbs turned to me and said, ‘Did you ever 
see a yacht more queerly arranged?’ 

I truthfully answered no; that it was my first 
experience with vessels of this particular sort. 
‘And did you see the fellows with Seby?’ 

‘But did you notice how they’re walled-off 
from the rest of the ship?’ 

‘Did you notice the two big boats up on top 
of the superstructure?’ 

She was the first to stop, laughing that we 
could go on asking questions forever without 
result, on this queer craft. 

‘Yes,’ I agreed. ‘And while we’re asking 
them, we might also inquire why York carried 
us off.’ 

Somehow nothing on that thrice-accursed 
yacht seemed to be in keeping with the char- 
acter of the beautiful Persifor itself. 
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I 


TueE rest of the day passed uneventfully, York 
making no move to resume the unwelcome con- 
versation of the morning. Lorette Gibbs and 
I refrained from further conjectures, but there 
was no getting away from the unspoken ques- 
tions in our minds. 

Captain Wooster joined the three of us at 
dinner, and we were struck at the change in his 
bearing. He was alert and talkative, with an 
unnatural brightness in his eyes, and enter- 
tained us with one nautical anecdote after 
another. The Pirate said little, and we, nothing. 

_ The Japanese steward had just served dessert 
when McCaffery entered and handed York 
two slips of yellow paper, which I took to be 
radiograms. York read the first and passed it to 
Wooster with ‘You might keep your eyes open 
for this.’ 

To which Wooster returned: “This might be 
the schooner we sighted this afternoon. Shall 
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we put about and have another look? Only 
take an hour or two.’ 

The Pirate merely nodded, and the captain 
and mate departed together. 

Then York read the other message, and, 
having read, fixed me with baleful eyes. 

*I understood you to say you were still with 
the “Express,’”’ Lovell,’ he snapped. Instantly 
I guessed that the wireless had brought us an- 
other complication. 

“I didn’t have a chance to say anything about 
it, I retorted. ‘I’ve been with my uncle’s 
brokerage firm for the last two years.’ 

“Came to spy on me, eh?’ 

“Hardly that. Your comings and goings 
aren’t of that importance. I dropped in to pay 
_ a friendly call.’ 

“Really! Well, since your uncle is sufficiently 
worried, I shall take pleasure in informing him 
that I have not seen you. I tell you plainly, 
Lovell, this has forfeited any consideration I 
might have been inclined to give you.’ And 
he spat out, ‘You dirty spy!’ 

I leaped to my feet in a sudden burst of fury 
and flung the water from the glass at my plate 
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squarely into his face. The next moment we 
were grappling with each other before the 
horrified gaze of the girl. 

This time, however, I did not have the ad- 
vantage of surprise. York was fully as angry 
as I, and before I could strike twice he literally 
lifted me off my feet and hurled me backward, 
staggering, until I brought up against the wall 
with a sickening jar. When I gathered myself 
together to spring again, he covered me with an 
automatic pistol, his eyes aflame. 

What would have happened next I do not 
know, for the accumulated insolence of the man 
had broken my self-control, but Lorette Gibbs 
seized my arm and whispered, ‘Mr. Lovell!’ 
That recalled me to my senses somewhat, and I 
only stood and looked at her stupidly. 

The Pirate laughed harshly. ‘Take your 
young man away, now, girl, before I forget he 
is not ready to die yet,’ he sneered. 

‘A different tune from that you played this 
morning,’ said the girl softly. ‘But don’t ask 
for mercy when we hold the whip.’ 

I followed her out, leaving York laughing. 
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II 


Lorette Gibbs went directly to her stateroom, 
stopping in the saloon to pick up a couple of 
magazines, and as she made no comment I went 
to my own cabin without a word. Rage had 
been succeeded by a bitter feeling of futility, 
intensified by her silence. 

Yet, I did not see how I could have avoided 
the outbreak. York, no doubt, had reason to 
resent my coming to him under false colors, to 
put it at its worst, but, after his treatment of 
Miss Gibbs and me, I felt no embarrassment :at 
finding myself in such a position. Certainly 
after the events of the past twenty-four hours 
I had been in no mood to take his epithet 
tamely. Who was he to become enraged at — 
well, call it downright misrepresentation — he 
who had carried off a young woman by criminal 
force? 

At the same time, though, I could not escape 
being conscious of having been precipitate. 
The Pirate of Pittsburgh had shown himself 
careless of consequences and without compunc- 
tion as to how he used his temporary power. 
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I should have tried to avoid a physical struggle, 
at least. But why did Uncle George have to 
send a radio inquiry as to whether I had visited 
York? I wound up by blaming him. 

It was with these and a hundred other use- 
less thoughts that I belabored myself, some- 
times pacing the stateroom, sometimes staring 
out of the open porthole at the sea, barely 
visible in the cloudy darkness. There was a 
faint resentment toward Lorette Gibbs in me, 
too; surely she could have given me a few 
moments, instead of withdrawing so coldly. 
Finally I went to bed and tossed about until 
I fell into fitful slumber. 

It must have been midnight or after when I 
was awakened by a confusion of sounds coming 
from the deck overhead. Footsteps, of course, 
were inaudible, but there was a creaking as of 
pulleys and occasional thumping. 

I lay and listened for a few minutes, then, as 
the noise continued, I got up, slipped on my 
trousers, and tried the door. It was locked on 
the outside, and this increased my curiosity. 
Then I went to the porthole to listen the better. 

I was standing there, trying to distinguish 
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voices from the general din, when a sound nearer 
at hand startled me. It was a gentle tapping 
on the connecting door to our bath. I moved 
to it silently and threw it open. Some one was 
standing just outside, discernible only as a 
darker shadow in the dimness. The form re- 
coiled a little as I confronted it. 

‘Lorette?’ I whispered, extending my hand. 
It came in contact with her thinly clad shoul- 
der. “What is it?’ 

“I wondered if you were awake,’ she mur- 
mured. ‘You’ve heard the noise on deck?’ 

“It awakened me a little while ago.’ 

“What is happening? My door is locked.’ 

*I don’t know. So is mine. Come in.’ 

I took her hand to guide her to a chair, for I 
dared not turn on the lights, and was surprised 
to find it cold. 

‘Frightened?’ I asked. 

‘No. But it oppressed me to be alone, and I 
could not sleep after hearing the confusion.’ 

I resumed my station at the port, and she 
drew her chair closer. There seemed to be 
more activity than ever above us, and in a few 
seconds something quite black appeared sud- 
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denly just outside. Voices were plainly to be 
heard now, and I realized with a start that a 
boat was being lowered. We were just beneath 
the superstructure, and it came to me that this 
must be one of the mystery craft about which 
I had been wondering. 

There was a faint splash as the boat struck 
the water. The activity overhead increased, 
and soon a knocking and jarring against the 
ship’s side told me that men were descend- 
ing. 

A touch informed me that the girl, too, had 
understood, and I moved to make room for her. 
Fortunately, the porthole was large, but even 
then we had to stand shoulder to shoulder, 
heads almost touching, to be able to peer out. — 
All that could be seen, however, was a long 
black shape. 

The men in the boat were talking in low 
tones, most of them with an intonation as if 
they were grumbling. This seemed to increase, 
for a new voice interrupted harshly: 

‘Shut up, you guys. Do you think I’m any 
crazier about this than you are? What does it 
matter if the damned schooner ain’t the one? 
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Isn’t a thousand cases worth taking a little trip 
for?’ 

“Oh, that’s all right; we ain’t kicking,’ re- 
torted some one else. ‘But you don’t have to 
tell us you’d rather stay. We know you’d like 
to be here figuring out how to get into the skirt’s 
cabin.’ 

There was a chorus of chuckles, and I felt 
Lorette Gibbs shrink against me. Half un- 
consciously J put my arm around her, and she 
put her hand on mine and held it there. 

We had both recognized the first voice as 
that of Gene Seby, the gangster whom York 
called his ‘confidential man”! 

Now a third voice broke in sharply, with a 
curse. ‘You'll have to keep your fellows quiet, 
Gene.’ This man we thought must be Mc- 
Caffery. ‘All set?’ 

There was no answer, and we heard a power- 
ful motor break intoa roar. Presently it settled 
into a smooth deep purr and the boat slipped 
away. We peered after it, hoping in vain that — 
the new moon would break through its dense 
clouds to give us just one glimpse. 

‘Do you mind if I sit with you a little 
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while?’ whispered Miss Gibbs, returning to her 
chair. 

‘No. I’d like you to stay. Shall I turn on 
the light?’ 

“No. Perhaps we shall hear them come back. 
Besides, my hair’s down and I’m only in a 
dressing-gown.’ 

I was sure she would look adorable in a 
dressing-gown, with her hair down, but knew 
I should be as ill at ease as she if we did have 
light. Besides, I wanted to wait for the mystery 
boat to return, too. 

“What were they going for?’ the girl asked a 
little later. 

‘I believe to find a schooner which they think 
is a rum-runner.’ 

“You mean —’ 

“That York has turned from a financial 
pirate to a rum-pirate. ‘Taking bootleggers’ 
cargoes away from them.’ 

‘Do you really think so?’ 

“Yes. Why else should he carry a separate 
crew of East Side toughs?’ 

‘I noticed them —they looked like gang- 
sters. And that man Seby!’ 
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“He and I have a private feud to settle some- 
time.’ 

‘I hope you kill him,’ she exclaimed passion- 
ately. 

Then we sat in silence for a long time. 

An hour must have passed, with the yacht 
in dead silence, before we heard something that 
confirmed my deductions — the faint sound of 
far-distant firing. The rattle of a machine gun 
was distinct. 

“They’re fighting,’ whispered the girl. 

But the cannonade ceased immediately. 

Half an hour or so later we head the chug of 
the returning craft, and for another half-hour 
the creak of winches, lifting cargo aboard. 
Then at last the boat itself passed our vision, 
and the jumble of noise gradually died away. 

‘I'll try to sleep now,’ said Lorette Gibbs, 
giving me her hand in the darkness. “Thank 
you for keeping me from being lonely.’ 

‘Good-night, Lorette,’ I returned softly. 


III 


Next morning I awoke early, bathed, shaved, 
and dressed. Hearing no sound from Miss 
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Gibbs’s room, I looked in cautiously before 
going on deck, having first ascertained that 
some one had unlocked my door. She was 
sleeping soundly, her beautiful hair framing 
her fair face like a halo, one white arm and 
shoulder gracefully exposed. Thankful that she 
was resting, I retreated carefully and went out. 

The deck was deserted save for a few sailors 
scrubbing, and I noticed that their efforts 
seemed concentrated on the space near the 
deckhouse. No doubt they were wiping out all 
traces of the midnight excursion. 

Wishing to appear merely out for the morn- 
ing breeze, I sauntered about the after-deck for 
a while, then strolled forward and ascended the 
iron stairs to the forecastle, returning the wave 
that Hamilton gave me from the bridge. The 
seamen looked at me blankly, and returned to 
their work. 

The yacht was heading eastward, full into the 
sun, and clipping off the knots at a good speed. 
Standing in the very prow, and looking down at 
the foam and spray dashing up as the cutwater 
pierced the waves, it was not easy to remember 
that this was in plain fact a pirate-craft, prey- 
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ing upon other craft of little better standing, 
and that a helpless girl and I were nothing less 
than prisoners, subject to the whims of a man 
whose sanity we had questioned. 

As I resumed my walk, my attention was 
drawn to the fact that the deck at the very edge 
of the rail, and just ahead of the break where 
the raised forecastle terminated, gave forth a 
hollow sound. I tried it several times, then tried 
the similar place on the other side. It gave the 
same sound. Then I looked over, leaning far 
out. Unless I was very much mistaken, the 
ship’s side here was nothing more than an arti- 
ficial plate, extending perhaps ten feet down. 
I tried to reconstruct the plan of the forecastle 
as I had seen it the day before, and recollected 
the compartments walled off on either side, in 
the corners, if one might so call them. Then I 
arrived at the only conclusion. 

The Persifor had been begun originally as a 
small scout cruiser for the Government, and 
York could have used any part of the original 
design. In warships you may frequently notice 
that the vessel’s sides, instead of curving 
steadily out from bow and stern, run in straight 
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for a little distance, then bulge sharply to re- 
sume their roundness. ‘This is to allow guns to 
be mounted so that they will point almost 
straight ahead — or astern as the case may be 
— as well as to the sides. 

Well, then, the Pirate had retained this 
feature of construction at the sides of the fore- 
castle, and had placed artificial plates to con- 
ceal them. That must mean that he had a can- 
non mounted on each side, aptly concealed, but 
ready for use by the simple expedient of remov- 
ing the plates to reveal the gun-ports. 

I was still lounging from one side of the fore- 
castle to the other to confirm my guess when I 
heard some one clumping up the steps from the 
deck, and turned around. ‘The silk shirt and 
city dress told me it was one of Seby’s men, 
without need of looking at the pasty, immobile 
face and opaque eyes. Nevertheless, I did look 
at the face, for it was distinctly familiar. 

‘Hell, sergeant, don’t you know me?’ the 
fellow asked gruffly, coming up to me, and [ © 
noted he walked with a limp. 

“Tony the Wop!’ I exclaimed, staring at him. 
‘Well, I’ll be damned.’ 
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“Yeah, it’s me, Hank,’ applying one of the 
names that had been ungraciously bestowed 
upon me, to my everlasting disgust, in my 
company. “I saw you yesterday, but you never 
knew me.’ 

*I didn’t know you had ever come back,’ 
shaking his hand. I was really glad to see him, 
for he and I had served together in France, and 
he had carried me back to our lines on one oc- 
casion when I had been wounded in a night 
attack. Shortly afterward he had been badly 
mangled by shrapnel. A good soldier, for all his 
shady past in the slums — and a man to whom 
I probably owed my life. 

“What are you doing here, Tony?’ I in- 
quired after we had exchanged a few reminis- 
cences. 

“Me? Oh, after I got back there wasn’t much 
doing, so I took up with some of me old pals, 
Seby and his crowd. We was making big money 
whiskey-running, too, until we got into a war 
_ with one of the gangs and the police got on our 
trail. Seby had took up with this millionaire 
York and we all come aboard to lay low for a 
while.’ 
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“How long ago was this?’ 

‘Oh, a year or so. Seby had got acquainted 
with this bird York before that, down in 
Nassau, see?’ 

‘Business has been better ever since then, eh, 
Tony?’ 

“Whatcher mean?’ looking behind him nerv- 
ously and avoiding my eyes. 

‘Must have got a thousand cases last night,’ 
I went on meditatively. 

‘Hell, so you’re wise to us!’ 

‘Why, of course. I wasn’t that dumb when 
we were in the army, was |?’ 

“No. Oh, nobody cares whether you get wise 
or not.’ He lowered his voice. ‘York’s given 
orders to pot you if you ever try to get away 
from the ship.’ 

“Yes? Thanks for telling me, Tony. You 
boys shoot pretty straight, do you?’ 

“Yeah; you’d better not try any tricks. I’d 
hate to have you shot up, Hank.’ 

“Thanks, Tony’ — and I held out my hand. ~ 
“You saved my life once, so I'll try not to make 
you take it.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right, sarge. I’d just wing you 
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myself, but some of the other guys might nail 
you.’ 

I had to laugh at his naive way of putting it, 
and yet I knew what a concession to old times 
he was making in talking to me about it at all. 
Tony had been reputed a gunman through and 
through when we got hold of him in the army; a 
thorough killer; and he had lived up to the repu- 
tation by minding his own business and quickly 
disposing of any one else who took an interest 
in it. 

‘Say, he said suddenly, ‘what’s the idea 
about that jane York carried off?’ 

‘I don’t know, Tony, except that her father’s 
a millionaire and there’ll be the devil to pay 
when he gets hold of York and his crew — 
especially if she’s been hurt.’ 

“Yeah, I know who she is, all right. But that 
ain’t going to faze anybody none, round here. 
A few of the boys has checked in already. 
Seby’s acting like he was getting sort of inter- 
ested, though; he always was a bit dippy when 
it came to the skirts.’ 

‘I’d advise Seby to be careful then,’ I re- 
marked, my pulses quickening. ‘York won’t 
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stand for any one making a move in that direc- 
tion.’ 

*Seby wouldn’t worry none if he’d got crazy 
enough. He’d figure he had as many men as 
York.’ 

‘Tony,’ I interrupted sternly. ‘You and I 
were good friends once, but I’d kill anybody 
who so much as touched Miss Gibbs.’ 

‘Oh, hell, I’m not going to make any breaks. 
I was just telling you.’ | 

‘I know that. I just want you to know how 
I stand.’ 

‘Sure. Guess nobody’ll start anything any- 
way. We got it too soft for Gene to take any 
chances, and I reckon he knows it. Well, I’d 
better be on my way before he comes along. He 
don’t like me any too well and might jump me 
for getting friendly. Take care of yourself.’ 

I watched him go, walking like a cat for all 
his limp. A strange meeting, under stranger 
circumstances. And a stranger reference to 


Lorette Gibbs. 
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IV 


The girl was up and dressed when I reéntered 
my stateroom, and after discussing it we de- 
cided to go to breakfast as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The dining-saloon was deserted, how- 
ever, and no doubt we ate the better for being 
spared the Pirate’s company. 

Miss Gibbs evidently had determined to re- 
main oblivious of our disagreeable position, for 
after the meal she suggested that we go on deck. 
I could not help but admire her, since the 
chances were all in favor of our meeting York, 
and we had discovered there was no telling 
when such a meeting might prove disgustingly 
annoying. Sure enough, he was sitting in a 
steamer-chair, watching the sea through his 
cigar-smoke. 

Lorette and I strolled slowly along the other 
side of the vessel, and when we had reached the 
stern she touched my arm to indicate that she 
wished to complete the course. This brought 
us by the Pirate. 

He looked at us casually as we approached, 
and when we drew near took the cigar out of his 
mouth. 
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“You’d better sit down. I have something to 
say, he said gruffly, without rising. 

We stopped, but remained standing. 

York smiled grimly, eyed us for a while, and 
remarked: ‘Since you interrupted our conver- 
sation yesterday morning, Miss Gibbs, you 
have neglected to tell me of your wishes in re- 
gard to your position here.’ 

‘I think you know that my only wish is to be 
put ashore and forget I have ever heard your 
name,’ said Lorette, with a kind of suppressed 
fire for all her coolness. 

‘And you, Mr. Lovell?’ 

‘I desire only to see Miss Gibbs ashore in 
safety, and to leave this ship myself.’ 

‘Don’t care whether you go together or not, 
eh? Does love always die so soon?’ 

‘Love?’ flashed the girl. 

“Why, when you seek a friend’s aid in an 
elopement you generally get married at least 
before you find yourselves unhappy,’ he ex- 
plained, looking as if he were a cat amusing 
itself with a pair of mice. 

‘Heavens!’ laughed Miss Gibbs, turning to 
me. “He’s going to start on that again — and 
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after contradicting himself last night when he 
accused you of spying on him.’ 

‘My dear young lady,’ with exaggerated 
courtesy, ‘I was merely stating a fact to which 
my officers and crew would swear. But that 
does not affect Mr. Lovell’s position as a spy. 
In fact, if circumstances were otherwise I 
should merely put our young friend in the 
engine-room where stowaways belong, and 
place you ashore, now you have seen the poor- 
ness of your choice.’ 

“Why don’t you?’ I demanded. What did I 
care about an engine-room when there was a 
girl to consider? 

‘I could never look my friend Mortimer 
Gibbs in the face again if I did,’ the Pirate de- 
clared with a great show of sighing. “You two 
began an elopement. You have spent, to my 
personal knowledge, one night in the same 
cabin, and another in adjoining rooms of a 
suite. To let you go now would damage Miss 
Gibbs’s reputation a very great deal.’ 

‘Mr. York,’ broke in the girl, her eyes blaz- 
ing as she faced him with head erect, ‘let us 
abandon this silly melodrama. You have given 
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us nothing but mummery for a day and a half. 
Now tell us plainly what you are going to do.’ 

‘Well,’ drawled York, ‘first, I’m going to see 
you two safely married!’ 


CHAPTER IV 
I 
*“MarriED?’ — 


It was only an exclamation from Lorette 
Gibbs, but it pierced my brain like the scream 
of outraged Justice, filling the universe as it 
came down from high heaven. And a moment 
later there seemed to beat upon my ears the 
answering, defiant shout of the fiend of Hatred, 
shattering the calmness of the sea as it came up 
from the depths of hell. Yet my reason was 
perfectly aware it was only a stern repetition 
from the lips of William Marmaduke York, 
once the Pirate of Pittsburgh, now the pirate 
of the Persifor. 

‘Married!’ 

He literally put into the word all the sup- 
pressed rage and fury of three years of brooding; 
all the weight of a man who, hating, knows he 
has the power to feed that hate. His eyes were 
flaming, his whole body tense; but Lorette 
Gibbs shot back flame for flame as she con- 
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fronted him, vibrant and erect and strong in 
the sunlight. 

As for me — well, I suppose I maintained my 
average by merely standing like a fool and gap- 
ing at the Pirate. I have laughed at the whole 
thing since; perhaps it would have been better 
if I could have laughed then. York, with the 
supreme egotism of a man who must crush with 
his power, and Lorette, with the fierce pride of 
a girl who will not be forced, were engaged in a 
bitter conflict of wills, and I could only clench 
my hands and stare. | 

‘You cad!’ the girl whipped out. ‘You self 
worshiper who have tried to think yourself a 
god! If it takes every year of my life I shall see 
you hunted down like the criminal you are. 
Perhaps I could have forgotten the rest in 
amusement as an adventure with a man half 
mad; but this! This is the last insult! I tried in 
my mind to censure Mr. Lovell for fighting you 
last night and the night before. Now I wish he 
had killed you! You coward!’ 

She was splendid in her fury, a very goddess 
at bay. Yet she was not raging as some women 
would, for she spoke deliberately, with a tone 
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like a sword thrust, controlling herself rigidly. 
I marveled as I watched her; any one else would . 
have been at him bodily in that mood. 

The outburst even broke York’s pretense of 
casualness for a minute, for he half rose, glaring, 
and his lips twitched once or twice. But he 
quickly recovered, buried whatever emotions 
he may have had, and seemed to settle down 
to taunt her by his very good-nature. 

‘All this because I said I would see you mar- 
ried before I let you go?’ he interrupted with a 
harsh laugh of ridicule. ‘My dear girl, is mar- 
riage to your friend Lovell such a bitter 
prospect?’ 

“That has nothing to do with it,’ she flashed. 
*I will marry when and whom I please, but 
never at any one’s command. You may control 
the length of time I must spend aboard your 
devil-ship, but you can never make me agree to 
such a mockery!’ | 

‘Oh, can’t I? But first let’s see if your late 
admirer has anything to say.’ 

I had plenty to say, right enough, but I dared 
not begin, lest we should only repeat the per- 
sonal encounter of the night before. Seby anda 
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couple of his companions were lounging just 
out of earshot, forward, and McCaffery was 
leaning against the opposite rail, facing us. No, 
it was no time to let myself go. So I merely 
replied: 

‘I do not know when I shall regain my free- 
dom, Mr. York, but whenever it is, I shall make 
you pay for every insult Miss Gibbs has suf- 
fered. It is no disrespect to her to say that I 
shall not marry at your or anybody’s whim.’ 

‘What?’ he exclaimed with a great display of 
amazement, but chuckling faintly. “The cav- 
alier rejects the lady, too? What a change!’ 

‘He is dramatizing again,’ remarked Lorette 
coolly, turning to me with a shrug. ‘Perhaps 
we had better wait until he gets over it.’ 

We had already discovered that the Pirate 
was always subject to the darts of ridicule or 
being ignored, and this thrust effectually dis- 
posed of his mask. He leaped to his feet and 
fairly glowered into our faces as he thun-. 
dered: 

‘You two will be married before sundown 
to-day or neither will leave this ship alive. And 
you both shall suffer, too. You, Miss Gibbs, 
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may go to the crew; you, Mr. Lovell, to the 
sharks. Now go!’ 

I heard Seby and his companions laugh sibi- 
lantly as we went below. They had heard, and 
my blood ran cold. 

At the mercy of a madman, and utterly 
powerless! I could not even seize him and leap 
into the sea, taking him down with me, for the 
others would still remain. And I was not sure 
but that York was the least of all the evils 
aboard his accursed yacht. 


II 


“Oh, to be so helpless!’ sobbed the girl, lean- 
ing inertly back against the closed door and 
covering her face with her hands. “The shame 
of it!’ 

I took a turn about the cabin, half unnerved. 
I did not give a thought to the prospect of being 
married to Lorette Gibbs; whatever York’s idea 
was, I could treat her with every consideration; 
perhaps give her some protection, and certainly 
restore her freedom when we at last were clear 
of this frightful situation. But it galled sorely 
to know that we were in the hands of a man who 
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probably would have no scruples about carrying 
out his sinister threats under the sway of that 
insane hatred of Mortimer Gibbs. 

My dominant thought was my inability to 
aid the girl. There was nothing personal toward 
me in her poignant feeling of humiliation at the 
Pirate’s proposal; that I knew. I could guess at 
her anger and scorn, imagine the depth of her 
bitterness in realization of her helplessness. I 
would have given anything in the world to re- 
lieve her fierce distress, even to comfort her a 
little; but I knew she must overcome it alone; 
that anything I might attempt would only make 
her feel it the more keenly. 

I came to a pause by the porthole and looked 
out at the glistening sea swimming by. A few 
miles away an inbound steamer was clipping 
past us, and it gave me a pang to think of the 
sweet freedom of its decks after this hell-ship. 
I watched it, my heart quite overwhelmed by 
the dry, racking sobs behind me. 

When at last I turned, Lorette Gibbs was 
standing erect and watching me dully. There 
was no trace of tears on her face; only that ex- 
pression of anguish of soul. 
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‘Couldn’t you have killed him?’ she burst 
out. ‘Was there nothing you could do? Or 
don’t you mind being a caged animal?’ 

‘Suppose I had killed him?’ I said slowly. 
“How many more could I have killed with my 
bare hands? Don’t you know Seby and his 
gang are a thousand times more to be feared — 
by you — than York?’ 

She stared at me with a peculiar intentness, 
then shrugged. “Perhaps you are right. But 
one can always die.’ 

I was scarcely appalled by her indifference to ~ 
that fate, for I had decided hours before that 
here was a woman who would face any danger 
unflinchingly, secure in her knowledge that 
there was always death to be one’s friend. What 
blood ran in her veins, I wondered; this girl of 
little more than twenty who had all the pride 
and courage of those women who met the Ter- 
ror undismayed? 

“Won’t you sit down?’ I suggested after a 
little, becoming alarmed at the fixity of her 
gaze. Then, hoping to calm her thoughts, I 
added: ‘I met an old friend on the forecastle 
this morning — one of Seby’s men. He was in 
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my company in France; saved my life once.’ 

‘Yes,’ indifferently. ‘What did he say?’ — 

‘Confirmed our suspicion that York is a rum- 
pirate, for one thing.’ 

‘Oh,’ again indifferently. 

I was trying to decide to tell her of Seby’s 
loathsome interest, and York’s orders to kill if 
I tried to escape, when she remarked abruptly: 

‘I think I will lie down for a while. I must 
think.’ 

We happened to be in her stateroom, which 
was nearer the stairs than mine, and I took my 
cue gracefully. ‘Please don’t think too bitterly,’ 
I entreated. ‘I’ll be in the saloon.’ 


III 


The main saloon, of course, was deserted, and 
I tried to give myself encouragement by play- 
ing the big electric phonograph for a while. 
Snatches of opera, jazz, and hymns in turn fail- 
ing to produce the desired effect, it occurred to 
me to look into the library and quench my 
thoughts in my oldest and truest friends — 
books. 


York fortunately was sitting on the after- 
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deck, and I entered thankful for that circum- 
stance. I had not really inspected the place be- 
fore, and turned with interest to the cases which 
literally encircled the walls. The survey rather 
raised my opinion of York’s tastes, for here was 
no concession to the demands of the critics, but 
frank indulgence in the desire for good enter- 
tainment. Sets of Cooper, Thackeray, Dumas, 
‘and such permanent favorites rubbed covers 
with the most catholic assortment of biography 
and history imaginable. The moderns ranged 
from Conan Doyle to A. S. M. Hutchinson, 
from Victor Bridges to Hergesheimer; from the 
elder romanticists to the young realists. 

One particular section centered my interest 
immediately. It was the largest collection of 
books on piracy I had ever come across. I was 
familiar with the names of such old volumes as 
Esquemelin’s ‘Buccaneers of America,’ and 
Monson’s ‘Naval Tracts’ in Churchill’s ‘Voy- 
ages, but here there were scores of volumes on 
the general subject, many of which would have 
done credit to any collection of old prints. I 
promised myself that I should spend some time 
in this particular corner if I continued a pris- 
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oner on this latter-day pirate craft. There was 
no end of fiction, either; Bailey’s ‘Gentleman 
Adventurer’ and Jeffery Farnol’s narratives 
shared honors with ‘Treasure Island,’ and a 
score of lesser tales long forgotten. | 

I was deciding whether to investigate further 
or return to my stateroom — for I must admit 
I could not get Lorette’s mental torture out of 
my mind—when I[ heard a step and spun 
round to meet the Pirate. 

‘Looking over my collection, I see,’ he re- 
marked, all trace of his mad excitement com- 
pletely gone. I could not but wonder at the 
changes in his moods; he always seemed to re- 
turn to his character of the debonair, casual 
personage impervious to emotion. 

“You have a very fine set on piracy,’ I ad- 
mitted. I added sarcastically, ‘If you like, I 
might be able to write your own history to add 
to it.’ 

‘Oh, I’m afraid it would not be interesting in 
comparison. Times have changed, you know.’ 

“You certainly must be the greatest pirate of 
this age, at least,’ I persisted. 

“No doubt. But really, if you are referring to 
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my affairs with the rum-runners, they all smack 
of sameness. Perhaps if you remain with me 
long enough you shall see a real piece of work.’ 

‘Do you actually consider yourself a pirate?’ 
I asked uneasily, curiosity overcoming my dis- 
like. 

“Why not? Is it any worse to take boot- 
leggers’ liquor than the public’s money?’ 

“But how on earth did you ever get into it?’ 

“Chance and necessity. I told you they nearly 
broke me, Lovell. If you know anything about 
yachts, you must realize that the income from 
even a million-dollar trust fund will not main- 
tain such a vessel as this. I happened to meet 
Seby in the Bahamas a year and a half ago, and 
for the fun of it put a little money into his 
smuggling enterprises. Then he had to clear 
out of New York until things died down, and it 
gave me the idea to go into the rum-pirate busi- 
ness. I’ve been clearing well over fifty thousand 
a month at it, net, and by using my motor 
cruisers and keeping the Persifor up to her 
palatial standard, it’s perfectly safe. My yacht 
is now paying dividends.’ 

“Do you mean to say you needed the money?’ 
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‘Certainly. Damn it, Lovell, do you think 
I’m the sort that will be broken tamely? I’m 
through with the Street so far as the old game 
goes, but I’m going back to break Mort Gibbs 
as soon as IJ have plenty of reserves. And I 
think I can finish with one coup that will make 
mere whiskey-pirating look insignificant.’ 

“You dare to tell all this?’ 

“Why not? My dear young friend, I bear you 
no special grudge, but you surely know you will 
never leave my ship alive without being bound 
to silence.’ 

His unconcerned brazenness made my head 
swim. ‘There was no anger in him now, and he 
spoke with a more terrific sureness than if he 
had been wild with rage. 

“Well, let’s have frankness all the way, then,’ 
I exclaimed with desperation. “What did you 
have in mind when you carried off Lorette 
Gibbs?’ 

He looked at me intently for a few minutes, 
and at last said: 

‘Very well, Lovell. You probably are not a 
bad sort, and you realize your position. So by 
all means let’s be frank. I kidnaped Miss Gibbs 
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because it occurred to me to do it. Perhaps it 
was just for the daring of it. Rather a bold 
stroke at an enemy, wasn’t it? I thought 
I’d worry old Mortimer by keeping her for a 
while —’ 

“You meant to release her?’ 

‘Certainly. Perhaps if I had been a younger 
man it might have happened that I should fall 
in love with her and keep her — don’t act like 
an angry bulldog, Lovell; you asked for frank- 
ness. She’s very — well, desirable. But as it is, 
I prefer to remain true to the memory of the 
wife who died long before Wall Street ever 
knew me, and Miss Gibbs is safe on that count. 
So I’ve decided to give her to you.’ 

‘Give her to me?’ I cried, exasperated, half 
of a mind to try and strangle him. 

‘Oh, don’t go into heroics,’ he returned 
sharply. ‘I don’t particularly desire to hurt the 
girl personally, but I must have her marry 
somebody. I simply wish to show the world 
that the most charming girl in New York has 
turned to her father’s worst enemy for help in a 
runaway match. Rather a subtle idea, don’t 
you think?’ 
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I writhed with rage at his cold-blooded satis- 
faction at having hit upon such a crazy scheme, 
but dared not open my mouth. One word and 
I’d be at him again, I knew — and no doubt he 
was merely complying with my demand for 
frankness. 

‘Of course,’ said the Pirate meditatively, ‘I 
really would prefer that she married somebody 
more disreputable, but it can’t be helped. Seby 
would like to be the lucky man, I imagine, but 
I should hate to give any woman to him. My 
own officers would do no better than you, so 
you are the one.’ 

‘York,’ I breathed, ‘you should be in Mat- 
teawan. You're mad as any of them.’ 

He smiled grimly. ‘“That’s hardly acknow- 
ledgment of my frankness, Lovell, but I’ll make 
allowances. Of course, if you don’t care to have 
the girl, I’ll turn her over to some one else, but 
I’d really prefer you, myself.’ 

‘T’ll see you in hell for this!’ I muttered, and 
turned away. Then I stopped short. Lorette 
Gibbs was standing in the doorway. 
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IV 


She entered slowly, her face dead white, her 
glorious eyes calm and untroubled. This time 
York arose as she advanced, and I caught an- 
other gleam of admiration in his glance. 

“You have come to accept my offer?’ he said 
swiftly. 

*I did not know you had made one,’ she re- 
torted easily. 

I was delighted to see she had controlled her 
emotions, but none the less I was instinctively 
aware of the struggle she was making to retain 
her coolness. 

‘Let us sit down,’ said York. 

‘Mr. York,’ began the girl, ‘I was coming to 
tell you that I would consider any fair peace 
terms. I heard everything you said to Mr. 
Lovell.’ 

‘It’s just as well, I guess.’ 

“Yes, as Mr. Lovell said, let us have frank- 
ness all the way. So that is why you are de- 
termined I must marry?’ 

‘Certainly. Don’t you think your friends 
will think it a good one on your father when you 
elope on his enemy’s yacht?’ 
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lieve any one will pay any attention.’ 

He laughed quite naturally. ‘It will do no 
harm to try.’ 

‘No harm to any one but me,’ observed Miss 
Gibbs, with a slight tone of bitterness. 

“Come, Miss Gibbs, you must not consider it 
that way. Mr. Lovell does not impress me as 
being such a brute, even if he did come here as 
a spy, and you can make-believe it’s merely 
humoring a madman who happens to have his: 
mind made up. Of course, if you really object 
to this young man, there are others. You can 
take your choice of any one on the Persifor, 
except myself. I might as an extreme conces- 
sion permit you to wait a while and marry an 
old sweetheart. Alan Spencer has been acting 
as my agent in the Bahamas, and I’m going 
down to take him for a cruise next week. Per- 
haps you would prefer to wait and marry him.’ 

He looked at the girl keenly, and to my sur- 
prise she quailed before his gaze. ‘The mention 
of the name had certainly been a blow, for she 
trembled a little. 

‘If I must marry, Mr. Lovell will do as well 
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as any one. He at least is a gentleman.’ She 
tried hard to smile as she said it, but York’s 
pitiless insistence had shaken her. 

“Very well. Mr. Lovell it shall be.’ 

“Just a moment, please,’ Lorette interrupted 
sharply. ‘I have not agreed to marry at all yet. 
I think you know that your threats do not 
alarm me, Mr. York. One can always die. But 
I would prefer freedom, so I am prepared to 
consider whatever conditions you may offer.’ 

“You would make an excellent diplomatist, 
Miss Gibbs,’ the Pirate declared with a nod. 
‘I don’t think you could find a more charming 
and sensible girl, Lovell.’ 

I made no reply, only sat there dumbly and 
watched the only girl who had ever impressed 
me as being able to rise to any occasion. 

“Very well, then, let us consider our terms,’ 
York resumed, perfectly at ease. “You and Mr. 
Lovell shall marry each other. You will be my 
guests, and receive every consideration. At the 
end of two months, you will be returned safely 
to New York City. The only condition is that 
you shall pledge yourselves not to mention me 
in connection with anything which has hap- 
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pened, unless you wish to admit eloping under 
my protection.’ 

“They could be worse, I suppose,’ said the 
girl wearily. “Now then you may hear my 
terms.’ I noted that she said ‘my,’ not ‘our.’ 

‘IT shall marry Mr. Lovell,’ she went on. “We 
shall continue to occupy our present quarters. 
You will furnish each of us with pistols and 
cartridges —I do not trust your crew. We 
shall remain as your guests, and will pledge 
ourselves not to attempt to escape so long as 
you give us the consideration due guests. If 
you are arrested, you must make it plain that 
we knew nothing about your activities. And at 
the end of two months you will return us to 
New York, and we shall give no hint to the 
authorities, nor any publicity to our kidnaping.’ 

‘Do you speak for Mr. Lovell also?’ inquired 
York, a trifle ironically. 

‘I agree perfectly with Miss Gibbs’s condi- 
tions,’ I interjected stiffly, feeling a sympathetic 
twinge for the pain it must cost the gurl to yield 
in such a manner. 

‘Very well,’ repeated York. ‘You will be 
married at four o’clock this afternoon, and I 
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shall give a wedding dinner —or should I call 
it supper? I give you my word that I shall 
comply with your terms.’ 

‘But whom do you expect to obtain for min- 
ister?’ I questioned with a faint effort at sar- 
casm, turning to what appeared a real loophole. 

“You will be married by my second officer, 
Mr. Smith, who, after a youth spent in the 
Royal Navy, became a clergyman of the 
Church of England. For your information, I 
might add that he held a very fashionable 
charge until an unfortunate affair with a lady 
drove him to drink, and eventually to me. He 
is perfectly eligible to perform marriages, and 
Captain Wooster will enter it into the log. I 
sail under British registry. It will be perfectly 
conventional.’ 

“Will that be legal?’ asked the girl, turning 
to me. 

“I suppose so.” To tell the truth, I had my 
doubts; in fact, thought it possible such a cere- 
mony would prove useful as being annulled 
easily when we were again at liberty. 

*I shall be in the main saloon at four, then’ 
— and she left us abruptly. 
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I followed her, and we descended in silence. 
As she entered her stateroom I heard her sob 
again, “That I should be so helpless! But he 
shall pay!’ 

I went into my own cabin and flung myself 
upon the bed. York should pay! We had 
promised to attempt no public action after he 
set us free — but that had nothing to do with 
the personal accounting between him and me. 


Yes, York should pay! 


V 


Lorette Gibbs and I were married at four, 
the Reverend Percival Devereaux Smith offici- 
ating. The bride wore a simple but charming 
silk crépe afternoon dress, and the groom was 
attired in white flannels, as the papers might 
have said. Neither had attendants. Captain 
Wooster, of the Persifor; Charles Hamilton, its 
third officer; and William Marmaduke York 
were the witnesses, the latter also furnishing 
the ring. 

So Lorette Gibbs and I were married. The 
main saloon of the yacht was flooded with sun- 
light, as if to reveal the purpose cloaked be- 
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neath the words laboriously mouthed by a 
clergyman whose face was flushed with drink. 
We were all preoccupied but York; he was in 
the best humor in which I had seen him, and it 
fairly made my blood boil to look from his smil- 
ing visage to the pale face of the girl, with 
anguish staring from her pain-darkened eyes. 
Yet she had been right; this was the easiest way 
out. 

*You’re a lucky fellow, Lovell,’ said the Pi- 
rate as Smith worked out the final words which 
made us one in the sight of men. ‘Kiss your 
bride, and then thank me for your fortune.’ 

I wanted to thrash him, but to my secret as- 
tonishment Lorette raised her lips as if in a 
daze, and I touched them gently. They were 
cold and trembling. Then she turned and went 
out quickly, leaving me to shake hands with the 
men as if they really meant their congratula- 
tions — though in fact I think Hamilton did, 
his fair, open countenance unwontedly solemn. 

Half an hour later, as I paced the deck with 
rage in my heart, my mind wondering how I 
might reassure and comfort the girl forced to 
become my bride, I was surprised to hear York 
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call me from the bridge. He bade me come up 
to have a drink, and I found the ship’s officers 
celebrating my nuptials with a round of high- 
balls. The door to the wireless room was open 
and the operator was sending out some long 
message. 

“Just a little announcement, old man,’ re- 
marked York, noting my prolonged stare. 

I kept my best poker face, but went on listen- 
ing as closely as I could. Later I wondered what 
the Pirate would have said if he had known 
youthful experiments had left me with a very 
fair knowledge of the wireless code. 

Wooster, Smith, and Hamilton joined us at 
dinner, as York insisted on celebrating with 
champagne and an elaborate repast. It touched 
me to the quick to see Lorette sitting there so 
white, yet forcing herself to eat and to join in 
the more or less merry conversation. I suppose 
we carried it off very well, for Smith and 
Wooster got drunk and Hamilton a little tipsy, 
while York never lost his good spirits. When at 
last we managed to get away, the Pirate ac- 
companied us as far as her stateroom and for- 
mally presented to me a brace of .38 revolvers, 
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with a fresh box of cartridges. I thrust them 
into my pockets and made short work of his 
good-night, though I had to smile as he declared 
his entire arsenal was at Lorette’s service. 

Miss Gibbs —I should say Mrs. Lovell, I 
suppose, but I could not think of her as my wife 
— was standing by a chair when I entered after 
leaving York. Her color was returning now, 
and her eyes followed my movements closely as 
I negligently placed one of the weapons on her 
dressing-table. But she did not utter a word. 

I cursed my stupid tongue angrily as I stood 
and tried to think of the right thing to say. I 
ordinarily am not an over-sympathetic person, 
but her dull, hurt look seemed to leave me limp 
and mentally inert. At last I managed to get 
out: 

‘You mustn’t feel too badly about it, Miss 
Gibbs; I regret our position very much, and I 
can assure you I shall never refer to our mock- 
marriage in any way. It is only for a few 
months, you know, and then I shall see that no 
time is lost in getting the annulment. Mean- 
while, we must try to enjoy ourselves and for- 
get about York.’ 
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She said nothing, only continued to stare at 
me. There was not even an indication in her 
expression to show that she had heard me, and 
the total absence of emotion piqued me cu- 
riously. ‘Hang it, I don’t think she will even 
thank me for trying to make it easy for her,’ I 
thought. So I bade her good-night a little curtly 
and went to my own room. 


CHAPTER V 
I 


I was greatly relieved in the morning to see 
Lorette more like herself. The pain had gone 
out of her eyes, which were now only cool and 
impenetrable, and she greeted me in the dining- 
saloon quite prettily. York breakfasted with 
us, was in a rattling good humor which spoke of 
satisfaction with the world at large, and par- 
ticularly with his successful matchmaking at 
the expense of two unwilling captives. He was 
entirely courteous and friendly, and I began 
to think we should find our two months’ visit 
not distasteful after all, if we could forget our 
treatment at the start. 

That day and the next passed swiftly, and 
not unpleasantly. We read when we felt like it; 
promenaded the after-deck, from which it ap- 
peared York had barred the crew altogether; 
played bridge twice with the Pirate and Hamil- 
ton; fared excellently well. Our ‘host’ installed 
an elaborate radio-telephone receiving set in the 
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saloon — no doubt it was easily done, with his 
powerful wireless apparatus —and evenings 
we had our choice of a dozen programmes broad- 
cast from the land. And meanwhile the Per- 
sifor loafed lazily northeastward. 

On the sixth day of our presence aboard his 
ship we remarked that York spent the entire 
morning on the bridge, which was unusual. At 
lunch, too, he was silent and preoccupied, a 
state in which he continued when we went to 
sit not far from him on the deck. McCaffery 
came back to report to him occasionally, and 
Wooster himself appeared when a distant 
smudge developed into a fair-sized steamer as 
we approached it. The Pirate accompanied him 
back to the bridge, and with all his officers be- 
gan to study the other vessel through glasses. 

All of which indicated to my mind another 
rum-runner, and, sure enough, in an hour we 
put about and followed slowly on the course of 
the inbound stranger, now out of sight. 

At dinner York expanded mightily, and kept 
us continually smiling with strange anecdotes 
he had picked up from some of his ancient pi- 
rate books. It did us good, too, for Lorette 
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seemed to become again the laughing, life- 
loving girl I had imagined her. I was doubly 
thankful that she had decided to let bygones be 
bygones for the time being. 

“Think I can show you some real sport to- 
night, if you like, Lovell,’ the Pirate said at last 
when we arose from the table. 

‘Going to raid a rum-runner?’ I inquired. 
Somehow it pleased me to have him offer to 
show me the workings of his modern freeboot- 
ing, notwithstanding my cordial hatred. 

‘Probably half a dozen of them,’ he grinned. 
‘I’m going to supervise in person. Want to 
come along?’ 

I hesitated a moment, and glanced at the girl 
whom York had made my wife. She was look- 
ing out the door, toying with a string of beads 
around her neck, entirely oblivious of us. 


‘All right,’ I said. 


II 


‘I suppose you noticed the steamer we passed 
this afternoon?’ asked the Pirate carelessly. 

It was an hour later, and we were standing 
on the bridge watching the two power-boats, 
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which I had previously dubbed mystery craft, 
being swung ponderously over the side. 

‘I gathered that it was your objective,’ I as- 
sented dryly. 

*That’s where you betray unfamiliarity with 
the ways of the whiskey smuggler. We may 
not even see that steamer again.’ | 

There was plenty of light for him to see my 
look of doubt, and he explained: 

“The steamer is what you might call a whole- 
saler, Lovell. It’s bringing in a full cargo of real 
Scotch, French brandies, fine wines and liqueurs. 
I have reason to believe foreign capital is oper- 
ating a small fleet of them from Europe. But 
the ship itself will lie well off the coast, and 
transfer its booze to fishing-boats and coasting 
craft. They'll scatter to all the New England 
inlets and unload to trucks.’ 

“That’s the logical system,’ I agreed. ‘It 
minimizes your risk as well as theirs, though, 
doesn’t it? Did you ever raid the small-fry 
when the rum fleets were waiting on the Jersey 
three-mile limit?’ 

‘No. They were too much trouble. The 
fleets were too big to tackle, and the launches 
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that were supposed to land the stuff were too 
small. I generally confine my efforts to the 
schooners and trawlers that bring the stuff up 
from Nassau. The real hooch is coming from 
Europe now, though.’ 

This called for no reply, and I turned my at- 
tention to the scene on the deck. The whole 
crew was out, and apparently heavily armed. 
Many of the sailors, none of them uniformed, 
carried carbines, but the gangsters seemed con- 
tent with the automatic pistols that bulged 
from pockets. A more villainous assortment of 
fellows I have never seen; most of the seamen 
must have been scum of the London and Liver- 
pool docks, for on the whole they looked every 
whit as vicious as Seby’s toughs, who were cer- 
tainly bad enough. 

One after the other I saw the two big motor- 
boats lifted ponderously and lowered out into 
the dim sea. McCaffery and Seby became very 
much alive, detailing off their men to the two 
vessels, inspecting arms and giving orders with 
frequent cursing. A couple of oily mechanics 
appeared from the engine-room and took places 
in the respective cockpits. 
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‘We'd better get along down,’ said York, 
turning to the narrow, steep stairs. 

I followed him, but at the bottom paused and 
looked aft. A shadowy white form was by the 
rail well back, and on an impulse I walked to- 
ward it, for I guessed that Lorette Gibbs was 
watching us. 

“You won’t mind being left alone, will you?’ 
I queried. 
No,’ she said softly. Her face was all in 
shadows, but I could see her eyes were un- 

troubled. 

*T’ll tell you all about our adventures when 
we get back,’ I promised, rather at a loss. 
‘Good-night.’ 

‘Good-night.’ 

Just to satisfy myself, I swung over to the 
other side before seeking our boat, and made 
sure that Seby was in the craft that was casting 
off there, its motor throbbing. Then I went 
back to where I had left York, and started 
down the ladder as the Pirate bellowed my 
name. 

In a minute more our own motors were roar- 
ing and we were off to the west. I looked back 
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as we gathered speed, but all I could see was 
the motionless figure of Smith standing in the 
light of the chartroom. All the rest of the 
Persifor was in darkness. 


III 


Our power cruiser fled through the sea with 
the speed of a motor-car, in utter darkness. 
Somewhere near was its mate, that other grey- 
hound of the pirate ship, but the clouded stars 
permitted no glimpse of our ally. 

York took occasion to inform me early that 
we had a good hour’s run ahead before getting 
into action, and I wandered off to inspect the 
craft. It really could have been considered a 
gasoline yacht, for there was a cabin opening 
off a sunken cockpit and some cargo space for- 
ward. 

Our crew already had divided itself into two 
sections, six or seven of Seby’s East-Siders 
bunched aft and grumbling because they had 
no light for cards or dice, and an equal number 
of sailors gathered nearer the bow, uncovering 
the little rapid-fire gun I had heard distantly a 
few nights ago. McCaffery and a petty officer 
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were mounting another on the cabin. I found 
my respect for the Pirate growing; he was no 
ordinary high-jacker, but a genuine buccaneer, 
who made it a business, not an occasional graft. 

Having satisfied my curiosity, I turned to the 
first empty nook I spied, and sat thinking until 
York joined me and began desultory conversa- 
tion which we maintained until the yacht’s first 
officer came to report the quarry in sight. 

The night had cleared a little, and we pre- 
sently made out, through night glasses, a large 
vessel lying loggily no more than a mile away, 
surrounded with smaller craft. We swung 
around it warily, our engines throttled down to 
a dull purr, and shot in farther. I was surprised 
a little later to make out a darker line off toward. 
the horizon, and guessed it was the coast. 

“Now we can get to work,’ remarked York at. 
my elbow as our boat heeled over on a sharp 
turn and darted back in the direction whence 
we had come. Through his binoculars I made 
out a schooner sweeping in toward us. 

My first taste of piracy now was not long de- 
layed. ‘The sailing-craft yawed suddenly as its 
crew saw us, but we were already upon them. 
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The machine guns broke into a deep rattle as we 
swept alongside, and were joined by a volley: 
from our crew. No waiting for resistance; no 
polite requests for surrender; just a disconcert- 
ing hail of lead and flame. That was the way 
the Pirate of the Persifor operated. 

In three minutes the schooner had been 
boarded, its men forced to the boats after a few 
scattering pistol-shots, a guard of two left on 
the deck, and we were off again to intercept 
a fishing-smack that was heading frantically 
back toward the steamer. And five minutes 
later that unwary little eggshell had been swept 
with fire, boarded, and left under guard, while 
York and I stood carelessly and watched the 
success of his raid. 

By this time the rum-ship was thoroughly 
alarmed, for short crashes of musketry to the 
north gave notice that York’s other boat was 
_ alsoat work. It was easy to guess the doubt and 
indecision of the smugglers, for they had no 
way of distinguishing pirates from revenue men 
until they were taken — and then it was too 
late. 

The dim sea was now dotted with the darker 
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blurs which spoke of small craft making a run 
for cover, some, no doubt, throwing cargo over- 
board. Utterly disregarding the steamer itself, 
although it, too, was now in motion, the two 
pirate cruisers darted on one coaster after the 
other. The smaller ones we merely searched 
hurriedly, transferring their few hundred cases 
to our own hold and decks, but there were two 
or three larger sloops of which we took posses- 
sion, their unfortunate men forced to their 
dingheys. 

There was real exhilaration in the work, too, 
for I felt my pulses beating high as I watched 
the cold-blooded, systematic daring of my kid- 
naper’s men. ‘The rum-runners had no chance, 
it is true, for they were scattered and slow, but 
there was something about the Pirate’s quick 
efficiency that compelled admiration. 

By one o’clock in the morning the only ves- 
sels in sight were the two sloops which had been 
held for further disposition. Even the small 
boats in which their crews had fled were out of 
sight. Steamer and tenders alike had disap- 
peared, although I do believe that every one of 
the latter that got away had been looted first. 
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The raid over, York brought together the 
squadron under his control, and superintended 
the disposition of the captured cargoes. First 
his own craft were thoroughly loaded; then the 
largest of the prizes was made a carrier and 
taken in tow. The others were left where they 
lay, as if with a final trace of magnanimity to 
their owners, while we took up the course back 
to the palatial yacht which, far off, could not 
possibly have been concerned with any bold 
marauding such as this. 


IV 


It was all of two-thirty when I reached the 
Persifor’s deck again, and, after waiting to see 
York busy himself with stowing away his booty, 
preparatory to setting adrift the remaining 
prize, I went directly to my stateroom. It was 
locked, and I remembered that the girl would 
naturally have to lock my door as well as her 
own to obtain security, since those between our 
cabins could not be secured. So I went and 
tapped at her door instead. 

To my surprise she opened it at once, and, 
entering, I found her fully dressed. Beneath 
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the magazine she had laid down was the re- 
volver she had forced from York, and instinc- 
tively I shivered. 

‘Is anything the matter?’ I demanded 
quickly. 

She smiled and shook her head. ‘It just oc- 
curred to me it might be best to be prepared. 
I didn’t know who had been left behind.’ 

“No one of consequence; I made sure of that 
before I went.’ 

‘I thought so, but it did no harm to lock my- 
self in.’ 

‘I hope you continue to do it,’ I muttered. 
‘I don’t think any one will annoy you now that 
we are ostensibly on good terms with York, 
but you must be safe.’ 

‘What luck did you have?’ she countered, 
with a swiftness that hinted that she disliked to 
talk of precautions. 

“Very good, I suppose. York must have 
nearly ten thousand cases of good liquor aboard, 
and didn’t lose a man.’ 

‘How does he do it?’ she asked, and I had to 
describe the whole thing to her. 

‘Sometimes I wonder whether he is insane, 
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but sometimes I decide it’s just a reckless twist 
in his blood,’ she remarked after I had finished. 
I surmised that she, too, had seen the zest there 
might be in living such a life. 


V 


Two days later we saw the last segment 
placed in the circle of the Pirate of Pittsburgh’s 
maritime operations — the final disposal of his 
bottled loot. That morning the Persifor put 
nonchalantly into a little cove on the western 
side of Narragansett Bay and came to rest like 
any respectable yacht paying a visit to a coun- 
try estate. Above the trees on the knoll which 
rose sharply from the water’s edge, the top of a 
large house gleamed brightly, and Lorette Gibbs 
stared at it as if fascinated as we watched from 
the rail. 

At noon a bloated, beefy-faced individual 
came aboard from his own boat, and he and 
York disappeared together to lunch in the 
library. Then they spent the afternoon below 
deck, no doubt taking an inventory. The 
stranger left just before dinner after a final con- 
ference with the Pirate and Seby. : 
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As soon as dusk fell, York galvanized the 
crew to action. Case after case and burlock 
after burlock of liquor was brought on deck and 
lowered into boats and taken ashore. There 
another gang of men seemed to be working, for 
we could hear the chug of trucks. All night 
long the work continued. Lorette Gibbs and I] 
hung over the quarter and watched until far 
after midnight, and when I arose early and 
went on deck, she was there before me, seeing 
the last boatload off. 

When we sat down to breakfast, the Persifor 
was picking its way down the bay again, and 
York was fairly exuberant. 

‘Another successful cruise is entered in the 
log,’ he declared genially. ‘Now you’ve seen 
me in action, don’t you believe Captain Kidd 
was a petty thief?’ 

‘I rather believe I do,’ I agreed, keeping my 
eyes on the girl. She had been absolutely silent 
not only all morning, but throughout the even- 
ing before, and I was wondering. ‘But don’t 
you think you’re beginning late in life, Mr. 
Pirate?’ 

He laughed heartily. ‘I suppose you’re 
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thinking that I’m an old man, Lovell. Pshaw, 
I’m good for twenty years yet. Don’t look like 
sixty, do I? Moderate living and exercise will 
keep any one young. Besides, I’ll only put in a 
few more months of this.’ 

‘And then you return to Wall Street with 
your new fortune and declare war on my father, 
do you?’ exclaimed Lorette so suddenly that 
she startled us both. Her eyes were flashing. 

“Why, yes, Mrs. Lovell,’ nodded York. ‘He 
and I have that old account to settle.’ His face 
hardened as he spoke, and I wondered why the 
girl wanted to revive that peculiar hate in him. 

“Then you are not satisfied with making a 
tool of me — and using his summer place for 
your smuggling?’ she shot out. 

I stared at her, hardly knowing what to make 
of the last allusion. Was it possible that the 
Pirate was actually using his enemy’s estate for 
his operations? Still, it was like his colossal 
daring. No doubt he would be pleased to have 
the place raided, once he had landed his cargo, 
just for the additional notoriety it would bring 
upon the name of Gibbs. 

‘It is your father’s place, isn’t it?’ York 
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grinned after a pause. ‘I had almost forgotten 
the wholesaler I deal with had leased it for his 
receiving station. Strange coincidence, isn’t it?’ 

‘Very,’ Miss Gibbs retorted with a scornful 
smile. ‘One must really admire your genius for 
creating absurd situations.’ 

~The Pirate bowed by way of acknowledg- 

ment and put the whole subject aside airily. 

‘And now for the Bahamas,’ he gestured. 
‘Perhaps you will see my grand coup after all. 
But first we must add Alan Spencer to our 
merry little party.’ 

He looked at Lorette as he said it, and for the 
- second time her gaze wavered at the mention of 
the name. 


CHAPTER VI 
I 


Tue first few days of the cruise south were 
idyllic; long golden days on a golden sea; lotus 
days beneath a golden sun whose heat was tem- 
pered by gentle winds with a tang of the salty 
ocean; moonlit nights in fairyland. Everybody 
seemed to relax completely. York was like a 
changed man; a perfect host who devoted his 
time to the pleasure of two guests who had been 
mere prisoners. 

Of Seby and his men we saw little or nothing. 
They were simply not in evidence, and, when 
we thought of them at all, we marveled at the 
control the Pirate seemed to exercise over the 
lawless brood. The crew was again the ordinary 
yacht’s crew, functioning unobtrusively, no 
doubt entirely satisfied with their successful 
ventures. Wooster, whom we now knew as a 
drug addict, and Smith, the drunkard, kept 
their quarters, while McCaffery, usually frown- 
ing, kept the bridge, and it was only Hamilton, 
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the likable youngster who seemed so out of 
place, who joined us occasionally. 

Yet it was a queer voyage: only the girl and 
I and York for idlers on a ship meant to ac- 
commodate a score and more merry-makers, but 
we enjoyed it. Lorette, of course, was delight- 
ful; care-free and comradely and charming; 
and scarcely an hour passed that I did not wish 
we had met under more conventional circum- 
stances, for of course I felt myself honor bound 
to keep a distance. In the mornings we re- 
clined under the quarter-deck awning and 
talked lazily with our host while the Persifor 
forged lazily ahead. In the afternoons we read 
and talked, and sometimes played bridge with 
the third officer for fourth hand. One moon- 
light evening the girl and I had a dance all by 
ourselves in the saloon, to music that came by 
radio from shore, while York acted as master of 
ceremonies. Another night Lorette played on 
the Pirate’s piano, and to our surprise he pro- 
duced a violin and accompanied her with fine 
skill. We were great companions, on that 
deserted guest-deck, and even the Oriental serv- 
ants grinned pleasantly to see us in our new roles. 
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So the days passed, and it was not until we 
were off the Georgia coast that we were made to 
remember that we were on a pirate ship, with a 
pirate crew. | 

We were at luncheon that day when the 
Irish first officer intruded to report a wire- 
less message from Alan Spencer saying that he 
was at Havana, and would meet us there 
instead of at Nassau. I think we were all 
startled, for York looked blank and Lorette 
ceased to smile. And we finished the meal in 
silence. 

The Pirate of Pittsburgh spent the next two 
hours on the bridge with his officers, and the 
girl, continuing to look serious, turned her at- 
tention to Wells’s “Outline of History,’ which 
she had been reading. This seemed to leave me 
out of it altogether, and I sought comfort in a 
- pipe and steamer-chair. 

Late in the afternoon our host joined me, and 
I saw he was preoccupied and brooding again. 
He sat down heavily, thrust out his feet, and bit 
off the tip of a cigar savagely. 

‘Damn it, Lovell,’ he growled after a while, 
‘it seems one can’t escape trouble no matter 
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how well he sets himself up as his own arbiter 
of life.’ 

I only looked at him, with a malicious joy, I 
admit, for it was good to know all was not roses 
after his insolent disregard of our feelings. 

‘Here everything has gone so well,’ he went 
on angrily, ‘and now Spencer suddenly finds it 
best to leave the Bahamas.’ 

“You mean the rum-runners are getting sus- 
-picious of him?’ I inquired. It had not taken 
long to decide that the man he named had been 
his private spotter at the smugglers’ head- 
quarters, notifying York in advance of the large 
cargoes, their carriers, and probable destina- 
tion. 

‘How should I know?’ he retorted irritably. 
‘He merely said he thought it would be best for 
us to call for him at Havana.’ 

‘He probably had his reasons.’ 

“You think so, do you? Of course he had. 
They can’t be serious, or he wouldn’t have 
got away.’ 

‘Probably not.’ I hardly thought any one 
known to be connected with a rum-pirate would 
be allowed to leave the whiskey-port peaceably, 
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considering the importance of the industry 
there, and the common hatred of high-jackers. 

‘But why call for him at all?’ I ventured after 
an interval of silence. There was interest in the 
question, too. Mention of the name of Spencer 
was always disturbing to the girl York had 
made my wife, and it was not a pleasing pro- 
spect to have him one of us. 

*You’re becoming interested in a Pirate’s 
life, eh?’ he muttered. ‘Well, now that we all 
understand each other, haven’t I said that I 
expected to retire after one grand coup?’ 

‘Perhaps you did mention it.’ 

“Well, Spencer is necessary to this final 
stroke.’ 

‘Oh.’ 

By and by it occurred to me to remark that, 
if they planned to give up pirating so soon, it 
wouldn’t matter if Spencer really had had to 
clear out of the Bahamas because he was be- 
coming distrusted there. 

‘I’m not thinking about that!’ he exclaimed. 

This rather stumped me, and I boldly asked 
why the change in plans had bothered him. 

“See here, Lovell,’ he snarled, ‘I don’t want 
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you to think I’m worried about anything. You 
ought to know me better than that. But don’t 
you see my crew’s going to be dissatisfied just 
when it’s got to do the biggest job yet?’ 

I was forced to admit I couldn’t see anything 


~ of the kind. 


No doubt he felt the need of talking about it, 
for he explained at once. 

“You certainly must know that I’ve got a 
ruffanly lot aboard — the kind of sailors that 
only want to get ashore once in a while and have 
a spree and spend their money. Seby’s crowd 
isn’t much better, I guess. Well, they all havea 
lot of money coming to them, and they haven’t 
had shore leave since we were in Brest six 
months ago. Now you see?’ 

“You mean your men are crazy for an orgy in 
port?’ | 

“Yes. J had the devil’s own time with them 
when we stopped in New York. Putting into 
Nassau would be all right; they all have a 
healthy regard for the smugglers’ colony, and 
have sense enough to know somebody would 
get drunk and talk. But Havana would be 
different, because we’ve bothered few smug- 
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glers from there, and I dare not take any 
chances.’ 

‘Don’t let them know where you’re going, 
then.’ 

*That’s what I’ll try to do, but you can’t 
conceal the fact very well. They know the is- 
lands. I can’t afford yet to have any of the rats 
get to talking ashore. A few weeks more and 
they all can go to the devil.’ 

I endeavored to sympathize with him, but 
the effort wasn’t particularly successful. If 
anything, I was relieved when he left me 
and went back to the bridge. 


II 


That evening York informed me that we 
should merely touch at Havana late the next 
night, and I was watching Lorette closely 
enough to note that she frowned. ‘The Pirate 
was surly again, and after the one statement I 
don’t believe another word was said. The girl 
retired immediately we had left the dining- 
saloon, and I wandered off by myself, finally 
coming to rest at my usual station on the after- 
deck. I was feeling rather depressed, and when 
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Hamilton came along stopped him almost 
eagerly. 

‘Hamilton,’ I demanded, just to start con- 
versation, ‘how the devil did you happen to get 
aboard this confounded ship?’ 

The poor fellow was really surprised, and his 
mouth dropped open. Then he grinned at me 
and sat down. 

‘Just from being a fool,’ he admitted frankly. 
‘IT got into a scrap just a month after I was out 
of Annapolis, and instead of taking my medi- 
cine got mad and resigned. I met York after 
I’d been on a steamer a year and he found out 
I knew something about gunnery and gave me 
a job.’ In response to my questioning look he 
added: “Oh, he told me all about it first.’ 

“You don’t mind being a pirate, then?’ 

‘Not enough to mention. I think we'll all be 
glad when York is satisfied and quits, though.’ 

‘I understand that will be soon.’ 

‘Probably’ — but he would not go into de- 
tails. ‘Believe me, when he does I’m going to 
settle down and go into business.’ 

This seemed a good opportunity to suggest 
tactfully that everybody must have made a 
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great deal of money, and he obligingly informed 
me York had instituted a regular prize-money 
distribution system. The Pirate took one half 
for himself and the ship. One fourth went to 
Seby’s gang, and the other fourth to the crew, 
share and share alike. This made the seamen 
get the smallest lots, as they numbered nearly 
thirty, including the engine-room, to the East- 
Siders’ fifteen. However, York paid liberal 
wages, and that equalized things. He also paid 
a large bonus to his officers to make up for the 
fact that they got no more than the men. 

“There’s been no settlement for over five 
months,’ Hamilton added, ‘and there must be 
half a million dollars on the ship right now. 
Everything’s cash, you know, and he keeps the 
crew's share aboard until he gives them leave 
and makes them bank some of it. ’Fraid to 
pass it out regularly, because they’d get to 
gambling and fighting over it.’ 

I felt myself greatly enlightened, and said so, 
also remarking I wouldn’t care to have such a 
sum of money lying in the midst of such an ag- 
gregation of scoundrels. 

‘I wouldn’t either,’ he agreed. ‘York sends 
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his to his bankers, of course. But if he gets the 
millions he expects before quitting there will be 
hell to pay when he turns the fellows loose. 
Half of them will be back at him within a 
month, begging and blackmailing and every- 
thing else.’ 

After my friend had left me, I sat for a long 
while meditating on the Pirate’s adventures. 
Apparently buccaneers were the same now as 
centuries before, and I wondered whether York 
would find he could drop his villainous lot as 
easily as he thought. I remembered distinctly 
that in other days pirate crews had been known > 
to mutiny and take all the loot. Fortunately, 
there should be no reason for anything of that 
kind in this case until the girl and I were away, 
I thought, and for this I was devoutly glad. 


III 


I spent the next day with some of York’s 
books, and Lorette submerged herself in the 
same way. I was really disturbed, for it was 
plain she had something on her mind, and I 
wanted her to tell me, wanted it more than any- 
thing else in the world. ‘To be quite honest about 
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it, | was becoming more attracted to her every 
day, and in my heart I had decided to let this 
be the test. If she took me into her confidence, 
I should seek her acquaintance later in New 
York, after everything had been forgotten. If 
not, I should forget her as quickly as I could 
after we had attained mutual freedom. 

So it was entirely natural that my eyes fol- 
lowed her against my will, and that I did not 
know what I was reading half the time. 

At dinner the Pirate told us we should make 
Havana soon after midnight, but would leave 
within an hour. I saw from the girl’s troubled 
look and pale lips that she was making the de- 
cision. It was with beating heart that I sought 
the quarter-deck when we had finished, and sat 
down to wait. 

It was scarcely ten minutes before I heard her 
soft tread and sprang to my feet. I looked into 
her face, into her hurt eyes so deep in the moon- 
light, and knew I had won. 

‘Hal,’ she said simply as we settled into 
our chairs, ‘there is something you might have 
a right to know, even if you do care nothing 
about my troubles.’ 
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‘But I do care about your troubles, Lorette,’ 
I said gently. ‘I want to help you.’ 

“It’s about Alan Spencer,’ she went on, un- 
heeding my words and gaze. ‘Do you know 
him?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘His real name is Captain the Honorable 
Edward Alan Spencer. Now do you know him?’ 

“Why, yes, of course I do. He’s the fellow 
that became such a hero in the air-fighting in 
the first two years of the war. Wasn’t he over 
here in nineteen sixteen or seventeen?’ 

‘Yes,’ she whispered, so low I could barely 
hear. 

‘There came a pause, while she took a grip on 
herself and gathered courage — not so much to © 
tell me, I knew, as to hear herself repeat the 
story aloud. Then she continued quite calmly 
and clearly: 

‘Before the war Captain Spencer was known 
as a good deal of a rounder about London and 
Paris. He is the third son of the Earl of Ems- 
dell, and his father got him out of several bad 
affairs. ‘Then the war began, and he entered 
aviation. He is one of the reckless sort that goes 
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in for motor-racing and horses and sport, and 
he made good astonishingly. After eighteen 
months in France, he was shot down, and after 
he recovered came to this country on some kind 
of war mission. 

*T first saw him in the fall of ’sixteen. I was 
only sixteen then, and thought him wonderful. 
He was the greatest war hero we had till then, 
and everybody was going wild about him. I 
was at school, of course, but I met him several 
times, and my admiration seemed to flatter 
him. ‘Then he was sent to Canada, and I used 
to tremble with joy when he sent me a little 
gallant note occasionally.’ 

She looked at me covertly, as if to see how I 
was taking it, and perhaps it reassured her to 
find me staring at the sea. 

“The next summer Captain Spencer came 
back to New York, and the first thing he did 
was to call on me. I suppose that really caught 
me, for the war fever was in the air then and 
my friends were almost mad with envy. My 
mother is dead, and father seemed to be amused 
by the captain’s devotion. He didn’t know how 
a young girl can be carried away by excitement. 
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“The school I was attending was not far from 
town, and I was in for almost every week-end 
that fall. Alan and I went evéry place to- 
gether. He was always very kind and gallant 
or seemed to be, and it never occurred to me 
that he had nothing but his pay and had been 
disowned by his family before the war. Perhaps 
I wasn’t spoiled when I was a child, for I never 
thought of myself as an heiress at all. 

‘I was not quite eighteen when I received a 
note from Alan just before the Christmas holi- 
days. He wrote he had been ordered back to 
France and couldn’t bear to leave me. He 
wanted me to elope and marry him.’ 

She looked at me again, and faltered when 
she saw my eyes fixed on her face. But she 
continued bravely. | 

‘I was really infatuated with him, he seemed 
so like my ideal man, and I must have known 
he would propose to me. But somehow I did 
not yet know whether I wanted to marry him. 
Next day he called me on the telephone and im- 
plored me to meet him in town, as he might 
have to leave any day. 

“Well, I met him. He really had been ordered 
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back to the combat service, and it startled me 
to realize he would have to fight in the air again. 
He still had a slight limp, and I had taken it for 
granted he wouldn’t be able to fly in action. He 
carried me away entirely with his pleading and 
passion. I had never been made love to before, 
and I didn’t know how to resist. And perhaps 
I did love him — then. I only know I could not > 
think of losing him, and so I agreed to elope. 

“We went away on Christmas Eve, and 
motored to ‘Trenton. Alan had attended to 
everything, and we were married that evening.’ 

I found myself clenching the arm of my 
steamer-chair in a vicelike grip as she broke off 
with a choked sob. I was about to interrupt 
her, to tell her not to go on, when she resumed 
in a lower, more forced tone. 

“It makes me burn with shame and anger 
when [ think of it. We were in the minister’s 
house, and the.ceremony was just over, when 
my father got there with a man from the British 
consulate and a woman. It was the woman I 
shall never forget; a tall, blonde woman. She 
was Alan’s wife; she had been in Washington, 
— living with hin, for six months. 
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‘Father just happened to hear about a Mrs. 
Spencer who was stopping at a New York 
hotel the very morning I was packing to run 
away. When he found out we had eloped, he 
went to the consulate, and then to the hotel, 
and happened to find this woman. She finally 
admitted she was Alan’s wife, and he brought 
her along. Alan refused to say anything when 
he faced her, and I knew then that he had 
planned to get rid of her and get some of 
father’s money after he had married me. Mrs. 
Spencer was not at all upset to find Alan elop- 
ing, and that settled it. It was all just a 
plot. 

‘I went back to New York with father, and 
Alan went away with his wife. He tried to see 
me twice after that, and then sent me letters. 
I couldn’t resist reading some of them, and they 
made me terribly afraid. In one he swore to 
carry me off, and in all of them he vowed he 
would never give me up. Sometimes he would 
plead with me to wait for him, and hint his 
marriage was not legal, and once he threatened 
to kill father. I dared not tell dad about them, 
and finally began burning them unopened. 
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Then after a month Alan really went back to 
England, and I breathed more easily. 

“Of course, father had the marriage annulled, 
and managed to keep it out of the papers, but 
several people found out, anyway. I didn’t 
mind so much, though; what hurt was knowing 
I had been such a little fool. I heard from Alan 
only once afterward; he said his wife had gone 
and that he was coming back to claim me. I 
gave it to father, and he sent it to the Earl with 
a pointed note. We found out later that Alan 
was ostracized in London and was going to the 
bottom. And that was all, until Mr. York told 
us he was going to join us here.’ 

She dropped her head as she finished, and I 
_ caught myself taking a deep breath unsteadily. 
“Lorette,’ I said softly, leaning toward her, “I 
‘can never tell you how much it pleases me to 
know you like me well enough to tell me this.’ 

‘But you should know all about it. You are 
my husband, even if an unwilling one.’ 

“Dear girl, I did know. Would it hurt so 
much to find the whole thing was in the papers?’ 

“What do you mean?’ she exclaimed, half 
rising, and suddenly I saw I had been a fool. 
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‘York told the story when he broadcast the 
announcement of our marriage by wireless. 
The papers must have used it.’ , 

She stared at me wildly, her face pale and 
quivering in the dusky light. 

“York broadcast it? Oh, the cad! The beast! 
And that was why he wanted us to marry!’ | 

She beat the arms of her chair in impotent 
rage. 

And in a flash she had turned her anger upon 
me. 

‘And you! J thought you so kind and chival- 
rous! And you let me shame myself by telling 
you the one sad incident of my life, when you 
knew it all the time! Can I never tell a cad 
from aman?’ 

She sprang to her feet in sudden determina- 
tion, but I was as quick, and before she could 
turn and flee I had seized her by the shoulders. 

‘Listen, Lorette,’ I said sternly. ‘Perhaps I 
was wrong to let you tell it all, but I care more 
for your friendship than you can guess, and I 
wanted to know that you considered me a 
friend. Don’t you see? It was the highest 
honor you could pay me, and I wanted it, girl!’ 
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Her eyes burned into mine for a moment, 
and then to my surprise she turned her head 
away and began to sob. And somehow her 
cheek came to rest against my shoulder, and I 
was patting her and stroking her hair. 

It was only a few minutes before she re- 
_covered, but I believe they were the best of my 
whole life. 

‘I’m sorry I was so angry with you,’ she said 
sweetly, and very demurely, as she disengaged 
herself. I have never seen such a smile as she 
gave me. 

We sat down again and let ourselves drift 
into the night in silence. It was easy to be 
silent, because I still held her hand in mine. 


CHAPTER VII 
I 


WE retired at eleven, though I wished to stay 
up for the arrival of the sinister Mr. Spencer, 
and we must have slept soundly while the Per- 
sifor put into Havana Harbor and out again. I 
do not mind saying I kept the revolver York 
had allowed me under my pillow, mindful of his 
apprehensions anent the crew, but nothing oc- 
curred to arouse me. I found later, however, 
that there had been a slight disturbance. A 
delegation from the forecastle had requested 
Captain Wooster to permit shore leave, to start 
that night, and had protested when informed 
there would be no leave, and no time in port. 
(All this at midnight.) Hamilton had knocked 
down one of the surly ones, and McCaffery had 
restored order amicably upon York’s pledge 
that the cruise would be over within a couple of 
months. Seby’s gangsters had given no trouble; 
they were posted about the deck, armed, in case — 
any of the men should attempt to desert. So 
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the situation blew over, leaving in its wake 
grumbling and dissatisfaction, but safely past 
at least. 

Thus it came about that it was morning be- 
fore Lorette was called upon to face the man 
who had once been her husband. It was pal- 
pably an unpleasant prospect, as she was pale 
and reserved, and I was thankful we had break- 
fast to ourselves. That over, she resolutely led 
the way on deck, and I followed with interest 
high. 

It was really a wonderful morning; not yet 
hot, and with a fine breeze. Off to starboard 
lay a lavender line which must have been the 
coast of Cuba, the iridescent waves dancing 
toward it as far as eye could follow. Far astern 
a sailing craft was tossing, its canvas hovering 
like a gull. But the beauty of the day was not 
for us; sitting with York aft was the stranger. 

We strolled toward them quite composedly, 
and they both rose, eyes fixed on the girl. I stole 
a glance at her myself: her color had returned, 
and proud dignity rested in every feature. 

Spencer stepped forward to meet her with an 
easy grace. There was something of the hawk 
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about him — yes, and something of an Apollo, 
too. Rather above average height; lithe yet 
compact; excellently well-groomed in white 
duck. A well-shaped head crowned with crisp, 
tawny hair. Eyes long and almost green. Lips 
half curled mockingly beneath a neat, crisp 
mustache. Nose thin and high-bridged; face 
lean and brown. The bearing of an adventurer 
not unused to court. All this my eyes recorded, 
and I felt a swift dislike. Lorette had loved him 
once; I could not but cut a poor figure in com- 
parison. 

“You’re more beautiful than ever, Lorette!’ 
he said slowly, almost caressingly, and bent 
over her hand. 

York looked at me and laughed. 

‘I see you remember each other,’ he said 
suavely. ‘Captain Spencer — Mr. Lovell.’ 

The Englishman straightened up with a jerk 
and we exchanged stares. ‘Ah, so this is the 
convenient gentleman,’ he drawled. 

‘My husband,’ declared Lorette, and she 
came and rested her arm on my shoulder. 
Spencer lost his contemptuous smile as he 
looked at us, then laughed. 
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‘A pretty couple; evidently versatile in dra- 
matics,’ he observed theatrically. ‘But it is 
written, the first shall be last.’ 

And he looked at me insolently. 

‘Hal is both first and last,’ smiled Lorette 
sweetly, and we sauntered on. I noted Spen- 
cer’s hand clench in spite of his control. 


II 


Every one has limitations, I suppose; mine 
include a self-conscious reserve amounting to 
positive stiffness in the presence of people I do 
not know, and do not care to know. When I am 
in a position I do not enjoy, I am so guarded as 
to be like a wooden man — and a wooden man 
I must have seemed in the ten days or so that 
followed Spencer’s joining the company aboard 
the Persifor. 

For it was a grim comedy Lorette Gibbs and 
her one-time husband played on the decks and 
in the saloon of the yacht; a little duel of words 
which cut and stabbed while the lips that spoke 
them smiled banteringly. A cloaked exchange 
of thrusts and innuendo that made York laugh 
and me wince to hear it. A drama wherein 
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aman and a woman sought to hurt each other 
with barbs neatly hidden in ordinary talk and 
laughter. It galled me to know that these 
ironic amenities were like drink to York, whose 
favorite weapon was sarcasm; and I was wise to 
allow old habit to keep me chafingly silent until 
excuse offered for the only course I knew in 
quarrels. 

Indeed, I have often wondered whether Alan 
Spencer really meant to adopt his manner of 
polite irony. I rather think Lorette forced him 
to it by her sheer contempt, for at first it was 
only at me that he aimed his darts. 

The whole thing was one of those preposter- 
ous prolonged incidents that would be boo-ed 
off any stage. Spencer, a brilliant gentleman 
for all his black-sheep record, knew Lorette 
Gibbs and I had wed to buy security. He knew 
she did not love me, and guessed that I was at- 
tracted to her. He knew, too, that she had once 
loved him, and his pride had been stung to the 
quick at losing her. More, he probably wanted 
her more than he had wanted her before, if only 
to wipe out that stain upon his vanity. 


Behold, then: the Honorable Alan came 
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aboard the Persifor determined to win back the 
girl he had won — and lost — once before. He 
came confident of his ability to charm. He lost 
no opportunity of contrasting himself with me. 
He was to be gallant and respectful and likable; 
he was to take sly digs at me, and leave me dis- 
comfited at every turn. He was to show Lorette 
his superiority, and finally explain why he 
had suffered her to be taken away from him. 
He was to goad me into making a fool of my- 
self. 

And at this first meeting Lorette scorned 
him, and turned to me. And at lunch, and at 
dinner, she paid him no attention, but chat- 
tered gayly to me, drawing me out of my shell 
until we both appeared wrapped in devotion. 

Next morning Spencer began his studied in- 
solence. He went out of his way to talk to us. 
Into every subject he introduced a gentle sneer. 
It was, ‘Rather different from the times we had 
in France, eh, Lovell — oh, beg your pardon, I 
forgot you were only in the Argonne mud.’ 
And, ‘By the way, Lorette, remember that 
house-party at the DePuysters’ when they all 
laughed at you for refusing to dance with any 
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one but me?’ — until I wanted to choke him, 
and could say nothing. 

But Lorette! She was as brilliant at this 
suavely hurting repartee as he. There was al- 
ways a retort at hand, and she never scrupled 
to use it. And at the end she could always make 
him drop his contemptuous air by linking her 
arm in mine and smiling sweetly, “Let’s have a 
promenade, dear.’ At such times I really en- 
joyed our little play, and thought it would not 
be long until our antagonist forgot his bland 
politeness and gave me a chance to open physi- 
cal hostilities. But he never did. 

The Pirate, as I have said, delighted in the 
affair. Lorette and I had not forgotten his 
broadcasting of the story of her annulled mar- 
riage; we knew he took joy in confronting us 
with the disgraced lover; we also knew he cared 
not a jot for the feelings of any of us. So the 
girl maintained her unruffled composure and 
made Spencer flush at every clever hit. 

York liked his part of audience too well to 
pass by any opportunity of throwing us to- 
gether, and we seemed forever to be making up 
a party of four at tea and meals and cards. We 
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lived like any set of guests, except that Miss 
Gibbs and Spencer were much too caustic in 
their recalling of old times. 

On the third evening of this hidden drama it 
chanced that Lorette had refused to play, and 
Hamilton had taken her place at bridge with 
York and Spencer and me, for the Pirate had 
insisted on a game. After watching for an hour 
she leaned over my chair and whispered that 
she would retire. I muttered an excuse and ac- 
companied her to the door — and there, to my 
surprise, she kissed me good-night. If looks 
could kill, I should have been a dead man many 
times over ere I finished the rubber by Spencer’s 
side. 

Thereafter the girl and I kissed every night 
— for the Honorable Alan’s stateroom was only 
down the passageway, and he was generally 
near by to see the caress which must have 
driven him half mad with jealousy and desire. 
Part of the game, I knew — but I spent days 
looking forward to those sweet kisses, so lightly 
given, so thrillingly received. 

And meanwhile our ship plunged northeast- 
ward — crew sullen and baleful, guests smiling 
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and hating each other — to the final stroke of 
the Pirate of Pittsburgh. 


IIT 


Hour by hour the tension in the guest- 
quarters increased, but it was not until the 
tenth day that the break came. 

It was mid-morning, and we had all break- 
fasted together. Now Spencer, openly brood- 
ing, was hanging at the rail with York while 
Lorette and I paced the quarter-deck with arms 
entwined. We passed them several times, and 
each time the Englishman only gave us a savage 
stare. As we made our fourth turn aft, the girl 
whispered: ‘We’ve won, Hal; Alan has given 
up our cutthroat game. Kiss me!’ 

Astonished as I was, I did, and for a moment 
she nestled in my arms there where all could see. 
Then we resumed the walk, and as we neared 
our two foes I knew, indeed, that Spencer 
would never use that mask of casual insolence 
again. We had beaten him. 

‘Damn you, York,’ I heard him cry, swing- 
ing round, ‘you’ve had enough enjoyment; I 
won’t stand for any more of this.’ 
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York seized his arm and muttered something, 
but Spencer broke away and sprang to meet us. 

“Lovell, you’ve touched my wife for the last 
time, so help me God!’ he spat out, eyes blazing. 

‘My wife, Spencer!’ I returned, putting an 
arm around her. 

He laughed like a maniac. ‘Your wife! You 
poor fool, don’t you know she is still my wife 
legally?’ 

I should have struck him there had not my 
wife interposed. 

“You are lying, like the cad you are!’ she 
flung at him imperiously. “You know our mar- 
riage was annulled. You know you would have 
gone to prison as a bigamist if my father had 
not been merciful.’ 

He threw his head back and laughed again. 
“You poor fools!’ he repeated. 

Suddenly sobering, as if to sip the pleasure of 
his words calmly, he spoke plainly and tersely: 

‘Listen, Lorette the Proud: I was never 
married to the woman whom your father pro- 
duced as my wife!’ 

I felt the girl quiver, my arm still encircling 
her, but she only smiled disdainfully at him. 
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“You may smile, now, but will you when you 
face the proof?’ he sneered. ‘Daisy and I were 
living together in Washington. Neither of us 
dared provoke the greater scandal when your 
father found her. But we were never married. 
You're still my wife!’ 

‘An annulment is always an annulment,’ I 
remarked. 

“There I have you, lady-lover,’ venomously. 
‘My wife became a British subject when she 
married me. She is still my wife. And now she 
is the bigamist!’ 

‘Is this true?’ said the girl, turning to York, 
who stood staring. 

“The woman who was known as Mrs. Spencer 
in Washington was never married to this man,’ 
the Pirate returned coldly. “That is all I know 
about it.’ 

“Then you knew — and made us marry?’ she 
flashed. I think she would have killed him had 
she been armed in that first moment of rage. 

‘I did not know — then,’ said York impas- 
sively. ‘You must settle it between you.’ 

‘While you act as correspondent for the New 
York scandal sheets!’ I exclaimed bitterly. 
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‘I can attend to that myself, thanks,’ thrust 
in Spencer. “The lady here can take her choice: 
return to her husband or answer my charge in 
any British court.’ 

Then I knocked him down. 

Twice he was up and at me in insane rage, 
and twice more I felled him. Then he staggered 
to the rail for support and faced us. 

“You shall die for this, Lovell,’ he gasped, 
wiping blood from his mouth. ‘If you want to 
fight for your mistress, get your pistols.’ 

‘I shall fight for my wife at any time, with 
any weapons,’ I retorted in cold fury. ‘No sin 
in ridding the world of a beast.’ 

‘You overrate him, Hal,’ said Lorette, her 
deep blue eyes shining up into mine, her 
queenly dignity returned and anger forgotten. 
‘He only means to shoot you in the back.’ 

Again her coolness overwhelmed me, but I 
only squeezed her hand. ‘In that case we'd 
best settle it now before witnesses,’ I ventured 
as lightly as I could. 

But York interrupted, disposing of the 
matter firmly and decisively. 

‘If you fight again, if either of you makes one 
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overt act, you'll both go into solitary confine- 
ment,’ he bristled sharply, with a harsh gleam 
in his eyes that spoke of dead certainty. “To- 
morrow is the day of our last adventure. Fools, . 
do you think I’ll have fighting on my ship now? 
In two weeks all will be over; you can all go 
where you please and fight out your quarrel as 
you please. But while you’re on the Persifor, 
you'll keep the peace.’ 

He glared at us. “You hear, Spencer?’ he 
demanded. 

‘I hear,’ answered the Honorable Alan, 
straightening up. ‘Our quarrel can wait. But 
mark this: one of us two, Lovell or I, dies within 
an hour when we strike land.’ 

“Very well,’ said York. ‘Meanwhile, if any- 
thing happens to Lovell or his wife, you'll hear 
from me. Lovell, you'll observe this truce?’ 

‘So long as no insult is done to Mrs. Lovell, 
yes, I promised. 

So for the first time since Spencer had come 
aboard, we avoided each other for the remainder 
of that day. In a way, I was sorry the game had 
ended, for I knew there would be no more caress- 
ing for Spencer’s benefit. 


CHAPTER VIII 
I 


York and Spencer never knew how deeply 
Lorette was pierced by that revelation on the 
deck, but she could not conceal the hurt from 
me. Many times had she tasted anguish since 
the Pirate’s toughs had carried her off bodily, 
but never such bitterness as this, not even when 
she yielded to a mad pressure and married me 
to win security. 

Yet not a word passed her lips to tell the 
horrible thoughts that assailed her — thoughts 
that perhaps Spencer had spoken true. Instead, 
she tried her best to conquer them; seemed 
pleased when I tried to help. I suggested that 
she teach me ma-jung, and we spent the after- 
noon alone at the lesson, though it was manifest 
her concentration could not shut out the doubt 
gnawing at her mind. At last, when we gave it 
up, she yielded to the desire to know. 

‘Hal,’ she struggled, and the pain in her eyes 
made a lump rise in my throat, “you've tried to 
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help me, you’ve been kind and good to me; now 
tell me the truth. Am I still Alan Spencer’s 
wife?’ 

And I could only answer, ‘I don’t know.’ 

She choked back a sob. 

‘Surely he is lying!’ 

‘I do not think either British or American 
courts could hold you bound,’ I said as honestly 
as I could. ‘But if you are, Lorette, I'll free 
you if it kills me.’ ? 

Somehow it did not sound grandiloquent. I 
meant it. 

“You mean you'll fight him?’ 

‘I imagine I shall have to. But think, Lor- 
ette! If he lives, he will drag you in the dust, 
for he hates you now, even while he wants you.’ 

‘I know,’ she faltered. 

After a while she said more calmly, “If you 
do fight him, Hal, you must kill him, for he 
means to kill ya if he can.’ 

‘I intend to,’ flatly. 

It numbed me to think of it; J must give up 
all thought of the woman I loved if J came to 
her with the blood of her former husband on 
my hands. And it did not help to know it 
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would make no difference to her, for sometimes 
the world must be considered. 


II 


If we could not forget Spencer’s charges our- 
selves, York could make us, and no doubt it 
was fortunate he did. Just before the dinner 
hour he announced the plan for his grand coup 
to the entire crew, and the boldness and near- 
ness of it gave us something else to ponder on. 

Naturally, it had been common knowledge 
aboard the Persifor that this cruise was to bring 
the last and greatest adventure of the Pirate of 
Pittsburgh, but excepting Spencer, Wooster, and 
McCaffery, I do not believe any one had any 
idea what form the adventure was to take. It 
was just as natural, after York’s remark at the 
morning scene, that Lorette and I should go 
on deck to hear the details of the scheme, no 
matter how utterly engrossed we were with the 
girl’s own problems. 

It was a sullen, sulky lot of seamen that 
formed on the fore-deck after the Pirate had 
ordered a general muster, and the gangsters 
who fringed the ranks of sailors seemed little 
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more enthusiastic. York, no doubt, felt the 
indifference of their attitude when he faced 
them from the bridge-stairs, for he began by 
upbraiding them for being dissatisfied at lack 
of shore leave, when they were on the eve of a 
stroke that would make all wealthy and one in- 
discreet word ashore would end the whole plot 
by revealing their past operations. 

Perhaps the Pirate did well to give them to 
understand at once that he was master, for the 
ruffans took his harsh chiding quietly enough. 
Then he told them bluntly that they were on 
the northern steamer lane, and they should 
speak their quarry within the next twenty-four 
hours: the quarry being the small liner Cymbal, 
carrying two million dollars or more in gold 
from England to the United States! 

There was some slight murmur at this an- 
nouncement, which pleased York, looking down 
upon his hard crew as proud as any freebooter 
of old. ‘Then he told them peremptorily to obey 
their orders and make sure that all went 
smoothly until they could make some secure 
port, divide their prize money, and go their 
ways, adding a wave for signal of dismissal. 
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To everybody’s surprise, the men showed 
no disposition to disperse, but milled around in 
a group until a boatswain’s mate, a leering 
cockney, was thrust forward for spokesman. 
York frowned down at him so fiercely that he 
tried to back into the cluster of his comrades 
again, only to be shoved forward with deep 
mutterings. So at last he had to speak. 

“The boys here want me to tell you they think 
they ought to get more out of this haul than 
they’ve been getting from the booze,’ he man- 
aged to get out, so thoroughly uncomfortable 
that he lost even his accent. 

The Pirate stared open-mouthed in astonish- 
ment, glowering; finally wanted to know what 
in the devil they thought they ought to get. 

“The boys forward ain’t been getting much, 
sir, faltered the crew’s mouthpiece. ‘They 
think that, as this ain’t a case of high-jacking, 
everybody ought to share and share alike.’ 

“The hell you say!’ McCaffery shouted from 
the bridge, with a threatening gesture, but 
York silenced him with a word. 

‘I'll consider your suggestion,’ he growled, 
as if he did not know quite what to make of the 
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demand. ‘I see no reason why you should not ~ 
share equally, after the ship’s portion is taken 
out, but I'll tell you definitely later. Now go — 
and if any of you fail to do your duty, remember 
(’ll punish you in a way you won’t forget.’ 

The men sought their quarters after that, all 
save the East-Side landsmen, and they only 
gathered about Seby and talked to him sav- 
agely until he managed to quiet them and 
send them on their way. It struck me that the 
Pirate had made a grave mistake at last, for he 
had practically promised the sailors an equal 
division of the spoils, and now the gangsters 
would demand that the old system be retained, 
since their shares otherwise would be lessened, 
as hitherto the fifteen of them had been dividing 
as much as the thirty of the crew proper. 

But it was no affair of mine, and Lorette and 
I left the rail, where we had been standing, and 
went below to dine, leaving York arguing with 
his officers. 


III 


I had wondered whether York meant to at- 
tempt to hold up an ocean liner with his in- 
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significant motor-cruisers, and that night I had 
my answer. It was hardly dark before the deck 
and superstructure of the yacht became alive 
with men toiling beneath shaded lights, and the 
work of disguising the ship itself began. 

I say disguise, but in fact it was not for some 
hours that I became sure of this guess. The 
Pirate of Pittsburgh was certainly camouflag- 
ing his craft for his last effort, doing it at night, 
no doubt, because identification of a ship under- 
going extensive alterations would hardly be 
possible by its lamps alone, whereas it would 
be easy by day. 

All night the men worked, and when Lorette 
and I came upon deck early in the morning, 
mainly to satisfy our curiosity, the Persifor 
looked like another ship altogether. The rear 
mast — nautically it was the mainmast, I sup- 
pose, since there were but the two — had been 
shortened to a mere stub by removing the top- 
mast altogether. Two short false funnels had 
been rigged behind the true one. Forward, 
reinforced canvas had been erected to form 
high bulwarks along the sides between the 
forecastle and the superstructure. I could see 
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that from a distance it would appear as if there 
was no break at all, but solid deck all the way, 
terminating aft only where the quarter-deck 
began. Paint had been used until only dull gray 
and black showed. ‘Truly a remarkable altera- 

tion. 

York came up to us before we had recovered 
from wonder at the extent of the change, and 
was plainly elated at his success. » 

“Wouldn’t know my beauty now if you hadn’t 
been here all the time, would you?’ he de- 
manded, and we had to nod assent. 

‘Yes,’ he muttered meditatively, more to 
himself than us. ‘I think the Persifor will pass 
very well for a British scout cruiser.’ 

I looked around slowly, but before I could 
express a doubt he had seen disbélief in the 
girl’s eyes and answered it. 

‘Oh, I admit it’s easy aboard here to see it’s 
all so much tin and canvas and wood and paint, 
but how do you think it looks a few miles away? 
And how do you think any one can tell the true 
from the false at night, even at close range?’ 

Whereupon Lorette agreed he was right, and 
he went away no less pleased. ‘The man might 
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be mentally unsound so far as Mortimer Gibbs 
was concerned, but he was no fool. This had 
been planned carefully and executed well. 


IV 


The day was charged with tension; nervous 
unrest fairly radiated from the forecastle and 
the bridge and the saloon and the officers’ 
quarters. Everybody, save possibly Lorette 
Gibbs and myself, wanted to get the thing 
over with. Tackling a British liner in mid- 
ocean was a good deal different from robbing 
rum-runners, and the men realized it. There 
are pirates and pirates; this job called for a 
real one. 

York seemed to be everywhere. At the 
slightest excuse he dashed into the wireless 
room. If a distant smudge of smoke showed on 
the horizon, he was off to the engine-room 
telegraph — and that smudge shortly dropped 
from sight. The Pirate of Pittsburgh did not 
want company in these waters, for all his altered 
rig; not until he knew where the Cymbal was 
driving through the waves. 

At lunch he was as bad; not anxious exactly, 
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but on edge with expectation, till McCaffery 
brought down a wireless message for which it 
appeared his master had been waiting. York 
read it, smiled, and handed the sheet to Alan 
Spencer, sitting morose and grim with never a 
glance at the woman he claimed for wife. It 
flashed upon me that Spencer had a confederate 
aboard the liner who broadcast its whereabouts 
by means of faked code messages; that this 
scheme had been in preparation for weeks at 
least. 

That was the last we saw of either of them 
until dinner, and then only York appeared. 
Shortly afterward the yacht put about and 
headed south; half an hour later it turned again 
and headed north for a still longer time. Lorette 
and I, at cards with the main saloon to our- 
selves, decided York was cruising back and forth 
across the reported course of his prey. 

Our game was really a mere pretense, for 
both of us were keenly desirous of seeing the sea 
robbery, and we spent more time talking in low 
tones than in playing. It was toward midnight 
before we were sure of witnessing anything, 
however, for the yacht was deadly still, as a 
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camp might be on the eve of battle. Then the 
Pirate came down in person to tell us we might 
go on deck for the affair, but that we must not 
get in the way. We were rather glad for the 
attention. 


V 


It has never become public that a vessel 
carrying gold to the United States was ever 
held up on the high seas, and no doubt it is just 
as well. Wild gossip of the Cymbal’s passengers 
was met so promptly by official denials that no 
newspaper dared publish any of the tales that 
were whispered in certain circles. Even my own 
account of what occurred is all too incomplete, 
for I had to piece it together from conversation 
of the Pirate and his aids, as we saw little and 
heard nothing from the Persifor. 

When Lorette and I established ourselves in a 
quiet spot at the port rail near the superstruc- 
ture, the liner’s lights had been visible for some 
little time, and at the moment were not more 
than two miles distant. The Cymbal, in fact, 
was crawling along only under steerage way, 
having been informed by wireless that after- 
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noon to prepare to speak His Majesty’s ship 
Northesk, and signaled by rocket but a few 
minutes before York found us in the saloon. 
(I found later that the Pirate had put off com- 
municating by radio as long as possible, since 
the use of the warship’s name might arouse 
suspicion on the part of others who might hear.) 

The Persifor, therefore, was bearing down 
upon its quarry rapidly, its forward deck black 
with men. Even as my glance ran over them, 
Lorette seized my arm and gasped as a black 
shadow loomed overhead. 

It was one of the motor-cruisers being swung 
out, and York was having it launched even 
while his ship gathered speed! | 

The boat seemed to clear our heads and the 
rail by inches, but before we could move it was 
jerking and pitching over the side. Without a 
second’s delay a score of sailors and gangsters 
scrambled and fell into it, followed by Seby and 
the Pirate himself. York paused to shout back 
a few raucous cautions to Captain Wooster, 
hanging over the bridge, and then the big 
speedster shot away in a lather of spray, faintly 
phosphorescent in the purple distance. 
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Five minutes later the yacht was within 
hailing distance of the larger craft, whose out- 
line could be made out, but we surged on under 
our momentum until the skipper hove to neatly, 
scarce a cable’s length from the Cymbal’s side. 

We saw McCaffery, clad in what I took to be 
the uniform of a commander in the Royal Navy, 
enter a gasoline launch, just dropped from the 
starboard quarter; we saw Spencer follow him, 
and a dozen seamen all in navy blouses and 
trousers. We saw the launch make the liner, 
and four men go up the side-ladder. And that 
was all we did see until the launch and the 
bigger boat came back together, half an hour 
or more later. But from the others I have a 
fairly good idea of all that happened. 


VI 


York’s chief concern was to get control of 
the wireless room and bridge of the steamship 
before the alarm was given, and this had caused 
him to evolve the plan of posing at first as a 
warship. Meanwhile he had to consider the 
necessity of getting plenty of men aboard, in 
face of the fact that the Cymbal’s officers would 
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think it strange if more than one boat left our 
vessel; hence the scheme of sending the power- 
cruiser off, to creep up on the other side when 
attention was riveted on the Persifor. 

The steamer’s skipper was waiting at the rail 
when McCaffery and Spencer with two petty 
officers reached the deck. Captain Johns, 
rather old, and no doubt in fear of retirement at 
the first excuse, was plainly bewildered by the 
visit, but greeted them courteously and intro- 
duced his senior officer. 

McCaffery, carrying off his part very well, 
simulated great embarrassment when the time 
came to mention his business, and finally re- 
quested a word in private, ‘say, on the bridge, 
where none of your men can possibly hear. 
That is, if your quartermaster is reliable.’ 

Captain Johns was more bewildered than 
ever, but complied unhesitatingly and led the 
way to the chartroom. Spencer and one of the 
others followed him, stopping on the bridge- 
walk, where the chief officer remained with 
them to talk to the Englishman. 

Having thus achieved the goal, McCaffery 
explained with feigned reluctance that it had 
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been found the Cymbal’s crew was engaged in 
a huge plot to smuggle opium into the United 
States, and that he had been ordered to stop the 
ship and seize the supply at once. This greatly 
horrified the liner’s master, and McCaffery 
went on to state that every one wished no 
publicity given the matter, so he had appeared 
at night, when no passengers would be about 
to spread gossip later. 

About this time York, having reached his 
place safely, gave the whistle previously agreed 
upon, and his men began to swarm up the 
_ Cymbal’s sides. The Persifor’s mate immedi- 
ately covered Johns; the petty officer attacked 
the helmsman and took the wheel, and Spencer 
struck the first officer senseless and dashed into 
the wireless room, where he hurled the operator 
aside and began to smash the instruments. 

Meanwhile York had taken possession of the 
deck almost without a blow, placed men to 
guard every avenue by which the crew of the 
Cymbal might come to the rescue, and was in 
full control of the ship without noise sufficient 
to spread a general alarm below. 

Others having relieved him on the bridge, 
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Spencer, whose secret radio correspondent had 
given him full information, led a party into the 
hold where the liner’s precious cargo was stored, 
unknown to all save its officers. Johns by this 
time had guessed the object, but at his first 
move was bound and gagged and thrown un- 
ceremoniously aside, and the few seamen who 
took the alarm and came on deck were herded 
together in the captain’s quarters and placed 
under the eyes of more guards. 

It required but fifteen or twenty minutes to 
shift the bars of bullion and boxes of guineas 
from the hold to a low cargo-port, and hence to 
the Persifor’s boats. ‘That accomplished, Spen- 
cer ransacked the purser’s office — to what ef- 
fect we did not know until afterward — and the 
robbery was complete. 

By this time the Cymbal’s crew was aroused, 
and even a few passengers, but the Pirate held 
them helpless with an iron hand, until, on re- 
ceiving the report that everything had been 
done, he prepared his retreat. 

Ordinarily this would have been a problem, 
but again the Persifor held the high trump, for 
two ugly five-inch guns were trained upon its 
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prey, and the liner’s men were quick to under- 
stand that they meant business, revealed as 
they were in the lighted ports, with crews at 
station. Then, to make doubly sure he would 
have no interference, York had his captives 
locked up in such quarters as were available, 
after which he took to his boats. 

Another ten minutes and the yacht was rac- 
ing away, leaving a frenzied set of officers fum- 
ing on its late prize, and a poor old man quail- 
ing before the prospect of losing his all, having 
lost the most valuable cargo which had ever 
been entrusted to him, and with it, honor. 

But York was laughing and in high spirits. 
The greatest piracy of the age had been ac- 
complished without a hitch, and without shed- 
ding one drop of blood.... 

He did not know then that some one had 
blundered; that it was not a perfect crime. 


CHAPTER IX 
I 


Dawn found the Persifor scores of leagues from 
the scene of her bold robbery. All night long, 
between snatches of sleep, I was conscious of 
the faintly perceptible vibration which told 
mutely of turbines given full head at last, so 
that when I went on deck at nine I was pre- 
pared for the towering plumes of spray that 
rose swirling on either side of the bow. Hamil- 
ton, tired but flushed, paused between the 
bridge he had just quitted and the stateroom 
he was seeking to tell me the ship was averag- 
ing a full thirty-five knots an hour, a speed 
almost incredible in a craft of this size. But I 
believed him. 

The weather had freshened since the early 
morning hours when IJ had gone below, and a 
fair sea was running. The sun, still low, shone 
through a faint haze which obscured the 
horizon, and there was breeze enough to make 
me wonder how much longer the Persifor’s 
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false bulwarks and funnels could be kept in 
place at the pace we were going. No one 
seemed to be worrying, however; indeed, most 
of the men were still below, and those in view 
seemed tense and preoccupied, staring out over 
the waves. I suppose they were beginning to 
realize what it meant to hold up an ocean 
steamer and take a cargo belonging to the 
British Government. 

York was calm and imperturbable when 
he appeared, freshly shaved and immaculate. 
He actually had been asleep for hours, which 
I thought a sure indication of perfectly sound 
nerves. He gave me only a nod in pass- 
ing and went straight to the bridge, where 
Wooster and Spencer joined him. McCaffery 
was the last to come out of the officers’ 
quarters; I found out later that he had been 
up until after daylight, taking a double watch. 

I did not see Lorette until just before lunch, 
which we had alone, no one coming down for 
the meal. We discussed the events of the night 
idly, almost impersonally. I thought she had 
seemed aloof since Spencer’s outbreak had re- 
moved the motif for our play of affection, and 
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half-sulkily endeavored to match her air of 
reserve, supposing she feared I might try to 
maintain a distasteful semblance of devotion. 

Later on in the afternoon we went on deck 
for a while. The wind had risen more, and the 
cool tang was welcome. We stood at the rail 
until the spray began to blow inboard, then 
sought the shelter of the after-deck, where 
presently York, coming out of the library with 
a cigar, stopped to chat. 

‘Fortune favors the ungodly, you see,’ he 
smiled, with a gesture toward the mounting 
haze all around and a glance at the clouded 
sun. “If I’m not mistaken, we are going to have 
a fog to hide us while we remove the camou- 
flage — though for that matter I don’t suppose 
there’s a ship within a hundred miles. There 
isn’t much sea traffic due south; we’re well off 
the beaten track now, you know.’ 

Before we went below, we heard him order 
double lookouts..'The watch on deck was al- 
ready removing the new paint and restoring the 
old design. 

And then in the middle of the afternoon the 
Pirate changed his tune completely. For the 
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Cymbal repaired her wireless sufficiently to 
broadcast the alarm. 

I was below, reading — Lorette having re- 
tired on the excuse of a nap — when it hap- 
pened, but Hamilton told me all about it soon 
after. McCaffery had been hovering about the 
wireless room, waiting for the sooner-or-later- 
inevitable flash, and when it came secretly ob- 
tained Admiralty and Merchant Marine code- 
books enabled him to translate the message 
almost immediately. 

The worst of it was that some one on the 
liner had spotted at least one of the Persifor’s 
false funnels, and obtained an uncomfortably 
good description, not only of the ship, but of 
some of the boarding party, particularly Mc- 
Caffery himself and Spencer. And the passen- 
gers were being grilled for a possible accomplice, 
for the quickness with which the pirates had 
found the gold had aroused suspicion. 

Hamilton’s account, I think, was the only 
time I heard of York’s losing control and railing 
at circumstances. Lose control he certainly did, 
and accused Spencer bitterly of having failed 
to carry out orders to ruin completely the Cym- 
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bal’s radio equipment, if he had to dismantle 
the whole ship to do it. Of course, it would not 
have been more than a day or two at most be- 
fore the steamer spoke a vessel capable of send- 
ing out report of the robbery; nevertheless, 
York took this early alarm deeply to heart. He 
went even so far as to threaten the English- 
man with dire responsibility if his confederate 
yielded to pressure and revealed the plot. 

Apparently this moved Spencer to the 
greatest bitterness, for the confederate on the 
Cymbal was the woman Daisy with whom he 
had lived in Washington at the time he was 
wooing Lorette Gibbs — the only woman who 
had ever remained infatuated with him for any 
length of time — and he seemed to think it 
equivalent to an insult to accuse him of using 
any one whom he could not trust with his life. 

All of which explained why the Honorable 
Mr. Spencer spent the rest of the day sulking 
in his stateroom —and left it only to work 
greater evil. 

At any rate, the secret was out, and hardly 
more than twelve hours after the actual deed 
was done. It behooved the Pirate to restore 
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his craft to the idle pleasure-yacht and get as 
far away from the North Atlantic as possible. 

The haze thickening into a thin fog late in the 
day, he reduced speed to barely enough to keep 
the ship’s head to sea and ordered all hands out 
to remove the last props of the disguise. 

Then York received his first sure intimation 
that Fortune does not smile upon the ungodly. 

At six o’clock the fog was fairly dense, and it 
was impossible to see more than a cable’s length 
away. [he seamen were working swiftly to re- 
place the main topmast and disengage and lower 
the two false funnels when off to starboard 
came a raucous wail that could come from 
nothing but a foghorn. 

For a minute the whole crew seemed turned 
to stone — myself included, for I was watching 
from the lee of the deckhouse. Again came that 
sinister warning, and on the bridge I heard 
York roaring with the lungs of a bull. The 
Persifor trembled under the force of power 
suddenly unloosed, everything aloft swaying 
dangerously under the strain of motion added 
to that of the work. Then the engines quieted. 
The Pirate dared not order speed ahead, lest his 
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false rigging should come down about his ears 
and cause real damage. It was just as well; 
flight would have been too late. 

Once more the foghorn sounded, now near at 
hand, and off to our right a dim black shape cut 
slowly through the mist. It was a dirty-looking 
little steamer, quite evidently a tramp, and it 
bore down upon us leisurely, not troubling even 
to shift its wheel, although it must pass within 
fifty yards. 

‘Ahoy, what ship is that?’ hailed some one 
from the stranger, and ‘Ahoy yourself!’ re- 
sponded McCaffery without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. Heads began to appear at the tramp’s 
rail, and I knew every detail of the Persifor’s 
task would be ferreted out by those curious 
eyes. 

Ensued five minutes of tense breathlessness 
while the officers exchanged names of ships 
and ports — McCaffery lying with a readiness 
almost convincing in itself, were it not for the 
fact that any sailor could tell the Persifor was 
a yacht and nothing else. Then another five 
minutes while McCaffery gently but firmly 
insisted we were merely lying to to trim ship 
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and did not need assistance, before the stranger 
surged listlessly past. 

Ten minutes later the tramp was broadcast- 
ing by wireless a description of the Persifor and 
what it was doing, and we knew we were sus- 
pected; that it would not be many hours before 
British destroyers were on the trail. 

“Rush yourselves, aft there!’ I heard York 
scream. | 

It was touch and go now; finish alterations 
and run for it. And I could imagine the Pi- 
rate’s oaths. 

II 

Like a hare before hounds the Persifor fled 
through the watery wastes, and for the first 
time in his life William Marmaduke York knew 
how it felt to be a hunted man. 

The strain really was nerve-racking. The crew 
was sullen and slow to respond to commands; 
the men kept their quarters, scowling. Seby’s 
gangsters kept equally close, ever armed and 
ever watchful. What they expected I do not 
know; I see now that experience had trained 
them in the gentle art of spotting the sign of the 
double cross, and they were vigilant from in- 
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stinct. The Pirate and his officers were oblivious 
to all save the wireless and the surrounding sea. 
They spoke only in monosyllables, and seemed 
to age before my very eyes. Yes, and I felt it, 
too, for all my efforts at self-assurance that 
justice protected the innocent. I realized that 
if ever the yacht was overhauled by a warship 
the first sign of resistance would send us all 
down together. Piracy is a hard game, a hope- 
less one in these days of science. 

For seventy-two hours we headed dead 
south into mid-Atlantic. T'wice our course was 
shifted to avoid distant smoke. Lorette and I 
started at every shouted order, with nerves on 
edge. No wonder our warder-host grew haggard, 
and did not see us half the time we were in his 
presence. 

We used to discuss it sometimes, and marvel 
at the change. With the sense of superiority 
to which men usually fall victim when they 
think of women, I had made myself believe the 
girl — my wife — was ignorant of the risk we 
ran if ever the ship was caught, when on the 
third evening following our surprise by the 
tramp steamer she enlightened me. 
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“We'll be the real victims when the Pirate’s 
caught, won’t we?’ she remarked idly. ‘York 
and these men deserve anything, but we in- 
nocent bystanders will be punished with the 
guilty.’ 

“Oh, we can prove we were prisoners here,’ 
I tried to counter. 

‘Don’t try to shield me from worry, Hal,’ 
she said abruptly, looking me full in the face. 
She was very beautiful, I thought. ‘You know 
York will try to fight if they find him now, and 
that means no mercy for the Persifor.’ 

The serenity with which she spoke of it 
rather shocked me. ‘Perhaps, but I think York 
will get away for the time being,’ I essayed. 
“He counts on reaching southern waters, and 
getting rid of most of the men; then putting on 
a bold front and showing how impossible it 
would be for his yacht, on a pleasure trip, to 
stage such arobbery. After all, the tramp didn’t 
get our name.’ 

“Well, I hope he isn’t caught until he’s ready 
to bluff through,’ she sighed. ‘But he may have 
other troubles before long. Alan Spencer has 
had that big dark sailor in his stateroom twice, 
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and he’s gone to the forecastle several times, 
too. York doesn’t know how that man can 
hate.’ 

Again her alertness startled me, and I won- 
dered if there could be any possibility of the 
disgruntled Englishman brewing trouble. But 
I only said, ‘I wish I could have killed them all, 
Lorette; better that than have you in danger 
now.’ 

‘The danger’s less annoying than the in- 
dignity we were subjected to when the cruise 
began,’ she retorted. 

Like a fool, I thought she referred to hav- 
ing been made to marry me against her wishes. 

The weather had been fair again, but that 
night we ran into rain squalls and a heavier 
sea. I think that was all that saved us, for 
just as dawn was breaking the Persifor hap- 
pened on a destroyer, flying along without 
lights like ourselves. Smith, who was on the 
bridge, threw the wheel over so violently the 
shock awakened me, and I dashed to the port 
in time to see the long black body of the pursuer 
slip from view a mile or so astern. Lorette, too, 
had been awakened, and knocked on my door. 
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We stood in our dressing-gowns and held hands 
while the whole hull quivered from engines 
forced to their utmost, momentarily expecting 
a shell to come screaming by. Fortunately, the 
destroyer had had only a glimpse, and did not 
open fire, although it chased us for an hour, 
until we had the good luck to run into a more 
severe rainstorm and slip away on another 
course. 

‘I think York has prayed now, if he never 
did before,’ Lorette laughed nervously. ‘It 
makes one jumpy, doesn’t it? You don’t mind 
my coming in?’ 

‘Not at all; I feel the need of companionship 
in times of peril as much as you do. Besides, 
we've got to be such friends I’d like us to be 
together in case anything should happen — 
though, of course, nothing will.’ 

“Yes, it helps to know I have one friend here,’ 
she smiled, and said good-morning. 

Next morning the dark giant to whom the 
girl had referred in connection with Alan 
Spencer approached York on deck and told him 
flatly the men wanted to know how he was 
going to get out of the scrape. 
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“Tell the swine it’s none of their business,’ 
York snarled, but the sailor —a Welsh ruffian 
of the distinctive name of Jones — held his 
ground. 

‘I daren’t tell them that, and you daren’t 
either,’ he returned insolently. “The boys know 
we'd be safe if you had had brains enough to let 
the Englishman manage it quietly and keep 
that fool McCaffery out of the way. They 
want to know what you’re going to do, and 
when they get their share of the loot.’ 

“You fool, don’t you know that it was 
Spencer’s carelessness that gave us away so 
soon?’ the Pirate bellowed. ‘You can tell them 
that the loot will be divided when we reach 
a South American port, and they all can go to 
hell with it then. And the first man that starts 
stirring up trouble can count on going over- 
board on very short notice.’ 

‘T’ll tell them. But the boys will act ugly if 
there’s anything that looks like they’re being 
double-crossed’ — and with another insolent 
nod the forecastle bully went away. 

York ordered the ship’s armory locked and 
guarded by one of Seby’s men after that, but he 
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knew as well as I did that the crew had armed 
itself. Personally, I thought him foolish to 
trust the gangsters either. ‘Then to top every- 
thing off he tried to conciliate Spencer, which 
any one could see made the men think he was 
afraid of them. I felt like reminding him that 
any disaster would be ours as well as his. 
I was beginning to worry. 


IIT 


Two days more did not take us out of the 
rough weather belt, but rain and haze and wind 
at least helped York to avoid other vessels. 
The tremendous speed which had been de- 
manded from the turbines had strained one or 
two parts, so that we lay to for repairs for one 
whole night, and during the rest of the time 
made much slower progress. The Pirate was 
brightening a little now, no doubt convincing 
himself that the most dangerous period was 
over, although he knew, from messages deci- 
phered from the stolen code-books, that every 
warship in the Atlantic had secret orders to 
halt and search every sea-going yacht that even 
came near the description of the buccaneer craft. 
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The Persifor was now proceeding in a westerly 
direction, having reached the latitude of the 
West Indies. York even admitted that he 
hoped to make port at once, get rid of the evi- 
dence, and come out to face the search and get 
it over with. I told him he was a fool to think 
the men would not talk, and had the satisfac- 
tion of noting he showed not one tenth as much 
confidence as he tried to express. 

At any rate, I saw he was not worrying about 
that bridge until he came to it. The present was 
perplexing enough. 

Next day the inevitable happened: we were 
seen by another destroyer. And this time the 
enemy was as fast as the Persifor, and we had 
no squalls to shield us. 

With Lorette Lovell’s hand clutching my 
sleeve, and her pale beautiful face betraying 
interest but never fear, I stood on the after- 
deck hour after hour and watched the far-away 
speck become larger and larger, but so slowly it 
was maddening to see it. The Pirate of Pitts- 
burgh was watching it, too; from two in the 
afternoon, when we sighted the stranger, until . 


dusk fell, with the Persifor still miles in the 
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lead, I do not believe he moved twice except to 
light a cigar or raise a highball to his lips. And 
although every living soul aboard, save McLeod 
and the engine-room gang, was on deck, I do 
not think twelve words were spoken in that 
time. 

Evening brought storm clouds and a falling 
barometer, but the pursuer was not once lost to 
view. It did not seem to gain, however, and 
most of us finally went to sleep, or at least to lie 
down. The worst of it all was that the destroyer 
was sending out hourly flashes on our speed and 
course, so that it was evident that other war- 
ships were joining in the chase. Flight had con- 
victed us — but the name of the Persifor was 
‘still unknown. I could imagine how York was 
clinging to that one straw. 

We went up again soon after six in the morn- 
ing, and found discipline clean forgotten as the 
men crowded the rails. So far we were holding 
our own, but the slightest injury, the disabling 
of the smallest part of our motive plant, meant 
the end. No wonder York’s face was grim and 
gaunt as he stood motionless aft, with McCaf- 
fery at his elbow signaling now and then to 
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Hamilton on the bridge. No wonder we raced 
on like a doomed ship, while no one even 
troubled to look at the thickening sky over the ~ 
leaden sea. No gale could come in time now, it 
seemed. 

No one seemed to think of eating at noon, 
but I was touched when the little Jap steward 
brought us sandwiches and coffee, after his 
master had peremptorily refused a helping. 
The girl and I ate where we stood, and never 
took our eyes from that racing, plunging grey- 
hound astern. We had not exchanged half a 
dozen words all day. 

At two o'clock the destroyer seemed to be 
gaining again, and I heard McCaffery ordering 
the men to quarters to clear the two five-inch 
rifles forward. They only looked at him, and 
York screamed: 

‘Fools, don’t you know we’re doomed if they 
overhaul us? We've got to fight them off if they 
get nearer.’ 

I think there would have been a mutiny then 
and there if the Britisher had not unloosed a 
shell at us. It fell far short, but it was sufficient 
to show it was either fight or surrender, and the 
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sailors yielded. One of them turned at the for- 
ward hatch to shout, “You'll go down with us, 
anyway, thank God!’ 

York only said: ‘McCaffery, shoot the first 
man who fails to do his duty by the ship.’ 
Some of them heard him, but they dared not at- 
tempt a reckoning yet. 

I was startled to hear Lorette speak in my 
ear. ‘I think our troubles will only begin if we 
get away this time, Hal.’ 

I tried to put reassurance into the clasp I 
gave her hand — and felt for my revolver the 
next moment. But really I comprehended in a 
daze, for my mind was on that Nemesis in our 
wake. They had shot at us! 

McLeod, the engineer, red-eyed and grimy, 
appeared a little later. 

‘I can’t keep this up any longer,’ he intoned 
wearily. ‘We’ve forced the engines to their 
limit. Another half-hour and something will 
crack.’ 

‘Hold it another ten minutes, Mac,’ gulped 
the owner. “Then we'll have to fight for it, any- 
way. They’re coming up.’ 

It was a brave man who spoke; or did he only 
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gauge his capabilities better than the rest of us? » 

Another shell passed clear over us within five 
minutes, and it was apparent the Persifor’s race 
had been run. 

“You'd better go below,’ York grunted as he 
passed us, scrambling gray-faced for the bridge, 
with never another glance. McCaffery was 
running forward calling for Hamilton, the 
gunnery expert. The youngster followed him 
white as chalk, and I could guess the decision 
he was making. Poor fellow, he had not counted 
on this — and, if I guessed right, as we soon 
saw, he was too much of a good loser to refuse 
to take his medicine. I shuddered, as he went 
below. 

Even as I stared, we were staggered as the 
yacht spun round, and pitched gently from her 
own momentum as the power was shut down. 
The last act of this drama had begun. 

“You must go below!’ I exclaimed, my heart 
like ice, seizing the girl’s arm, but the roar of 
one of the Persifor’s guns drowned the words in 
my throat. 

Lorette only pulled away, and in the stillness 
that followed that first terrible concussion I 
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heard her say, as one far distant: ‘Let’s stay 
here, Hal, we may as well die in the open if the 
time’s come.’ 

I had to gulp as I took her hand. We moved 
up to the base of the bridge, and heard Wooster 
sing out faintly in a quavering voice: ‘Give us 
an hour and they’ll have to find us in a storm.’ 
He was palpably a wreck from drugs and excite- 
ment. 

I don’t suppose any one had taken a look at 
the sky in the last hour. I stared now, and saw 
to the southeast a rolling black cloud sweeping 
toward us. | 

“It’s storm weather we've been having, and 
here it is, some one else was calling back. 
Smith, the drunkard, I guessed. ‘Let it come; 
it’s the season for tropical tornadoes.’ 

Our second shot interrupted him; a thunder- 
ous roar that shook the entire vessel. ‘The first 
had gone wild, but this plunged into the sea 
within ten yards of the destroyer. Perhaps a 
storm was coming, but it was too late to help 
us. We had fired on a ship of war. 

Now it was the pursuer’s turn. Two dull 
flashes were visible from its deck even before we 
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heard the bellow of the guns, and I felt Lorette 
shrink against me as the shells screamed by 
astern. 

The Persifor’s guns spoke rapidly now; it was 
a case of fighting fast and fighting hard. Foun- 
tains of spray rose up all around the navy craft; 
Hamilton had learned his trade well. But be- 
fore we had registered once, the destroyer had 
scored the first hit— a six-pounder’s missile 
tore squarely into one of the motor-cruisers 
cradled on the superstructure, sending a shower 
of steel and wood fragments all about us. Had 
it been a few feet lower it would have pierced 
the deckhouse. 

I tried again to persuade the girl to go below, 
but she only clung in the circle of my arm, and 
watched with shining eyes, unafraid. I don’t 
mind saying I was all atremble with excitement, 
yet it seemed I viewed it all impersonally, as 
from a distance, even while I realized how great 
was our peril. 

If most of the enemy’s guns were smaller than 
ours, they at least had the advantage of num- 
ber, for but one of our rifles would bear at a 
time, though the man at the wheel yawed first 
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to port and then to starboard, so that first one 
and then the other could be discharged. ‘This 
necessitated steerage-room, of course, which 
meant that the two ships were slowly approach- 
ing each other, since both carried their arma- 
ment forward. 

A minute or two later another shot found us; 
it crashed through one side of the bridge-walk. 
Had it struck the other end, it likely would 
have ended York’s career then and there, for 
he was standing out boldly, with the light of 
combat in his eyes. As it was, a bit of the iron 
rail hit the deck not two yards from where my 
wife and I stood, and for a minute I thought of 
lifting her in my arms and running for the com- 
panionway. But the mad danger of it held me 
like one chained. 

Then Hamilton found his objective. We saw 
a cloud of smoke and steam rise amidships as 
one of his shells took effect, but a minute later 
Smith, watching through binoculars, called to 
York it had only pierced a funnel, and not 
entered the engine-room. A moment after our 
other gun shot away one of the enemy’s stan- 
chions. 
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It was a horrible situation at best, for one 
good hit from a fair-sized gun meant our doom. 
Another light shell struck our port bow just 
above the water-line and crumbled through 
the plates as if they had been paper. It failed 
to explode, or the consequences might have 
been serious. A heavier shot passed between 
the funnel and the foremast, with a whine 
such as I had not heard since war days. I 
shivered, and drew the erect figure beside me 
still closer. 

Between the deafening discharges I once 
heard York yell, ‘Just a few minutes more, 
boys; just a few more,’ as if any one below could 
hear him. I did not realize what he meant until 
a gust of wind brought a cloud of sulphurous 
fumes into our faces. The storm was about to 
envelop us. 

It seemed to me that the destroyer’s fire had 
slackened a little, when one lucky shot won the 
battle. It was from our port gun, and the shell 
plunged through the enemy’s hull and exploded 
near the boilers with an accompanying blast of 
unloosed steam. That shot must have cost 
some lives, but I have never found out defi- 
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nitely, so well has the secret of the whole affair 
been kept. 

A moment later the wind was upon us with a 
rush and a roar as formidable as the artillery 
fire itself. York came down to give the order to 
cease firing and met McCaffery at the hatch- 
way. | 

“They're disabled; haven’t fired a shot for 
two minutes,’ exclaimed the latter. 

“Yes, but now’s the time to get away. We're 
in for a real blow. Besides, there’s a British 
scout cruiser within a hundred miles of us 
crowding on steam. They’ve had the story of 
the chase and fight by wireless. Get the men 
straightening ship and we’ll run for it again.’ 

We were close enough to hear him add under 
his breath: ‘It’s good-bye to the Persifor now; 
she’s marked for good.’ 

Slowly the yacht swung round, stern to 
wind, and picked up speed. I guessed we were 
to run west before the storm. Lorette and | 
took one look at the disabled destroyer, rolling 
almost helplessly in the rising sea, then went 
below. Although mid-afternoon, it was already 
growing dark, and the black clouds sweeping 
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overhead were streaked with jagged lightning, 
and rent by crashing thunder. 

I felt as if a great load had been taken off my 
mind. Lorette and I were still alive and to- 
gether. 


CHAPTER X 
I 


It was not long before we had physical evidence 
that the Persifor had escaped one peril only to 
encounter another, and perhaps a greater. By 
evening the storm gave every promise of be- 
coming a hurricane, and York gave no token of 
jubilation when he joined us at dinner. 

It was the nearest approach to a formal meal 
we had had for days — York, Spencer, Captain 
Wooster, Lorette, and myself. The Pirate was 
reserved; Spencer was frankly indifferent and 
aloof, except when his smouldering eyes turned 
to Lorette Lovell, it seemed almost against his 
will. Wooster, it was plain, was nearing the end 
of his career; liberal doses of drugs had failed 
to restore him to a condition even near normal. 
The girl and I hardly spoke to each other or the 
rest. As a dinner it failed utterly, with the ship 
pitching and rolling, the hull groaning from the 
violence of the waves. 

Later on Lorette and J went on deck. It was 
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not yet dusk, but already the sky was only a 
murky void, the air heavy and oppressive in the 
rush of the tearing wind, spray-laden. The sea 
was running higher than'I had ever seen it, I 
think; at almost every roll a flooding crest 
swept the deck. Keeping one’s feet was in- 
creasingly difficult, and I was glad to hang to 
the railing, the girl on my other arm. 

The wind and sea seemed to rise still more 
with every succeeding minute. The few men 
who passed us staggered as they went about 
their duties; one or two were in oilskins, un- 
buttoned. The wreck of the power-boat atop 
the superstructure had been cleared away; the 
other remained, but I had already heard that 
it had been pierced by shell fragments and 
made practically useless. We could not see the 
gaping aperture in the bridge-rail that showed 
where the other shot had taken effect. Far 
down in the hold men were still working to re- 
pair the damage done by the missile that had 
hulled us; we were not then aware that some 
water had been taken before the rent was 
plugged, so the pumps were working. 

Presently lightning began to flicker through 
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the darkness, flashing ever nearer until great 
forked bolts were shattering the heavens and 
giving intermittent flares of ghastly light. A 
little later it began to rain, big warm drops 
that clung, then a dismal, driving downpour 
that seemed to pierce the skin like hail. We ran 
for shelter and went below. 

Whether it was because the storm had 

brought her loneliness, or because Alan Spencer 
"was watching, sneering, from the saloon, that 
night Lorette Lovell gave me her lips again as 
we retired. I thought they trembled as they 
pressed mine gently. 

Poor girl, it was not easy to keep a brave 
front anda smile after weeks of captivity 
aboard an evil ship, married to a man she had 
never seen before, and probably would not care 
to see again. No wonder she felt alone and 
helpless. 


II 


After bidding good-night to Lorette, I went 
up again to take another look at the weather. 
The rain was coming down in torrents; by the 
occasional streaks of lightning I made out dim 
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figures on the bridge and forecastle, bending 
before the storm. The Persifor was still run- 
ning with the hurricane, her prow plunging 
deep. 

Sleep was out of the question, and returning 
below I hesitated between lying down and 
knocking on her door to see if the girl wished 
company. However, she plainly had desired to 
retire, if only to rest, so I picked up a novel and 
settled in my bed. Even reading was uncom- 
fortable, so constant was the rolling, but I 
stuck with it until reaction from excitement of 
the day eased me gently into fitful slumber. 

It seemed but a moment, but must have been 
hours, when one terrific shock threw me half to 
the floor, trembling in every nerve and wide 
awake. I had scarcely gained my feet when 
another, but less violent, impact sent me reel- 
ing to the bulkhead. 

My first thought was that the Persifor was 
being shelled by another warship; my second 
was the more obvious: that we had gone ashore. 
It took only a moment to verify this by the ces- 
sation of the ship’s tossing, and I knew we were 
wrecked. The electric light which had been 
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burning when I[ dozed off was still on, though 
flickering; I thought this a good omen as I 
plunged toward the door leading into the bath 
and Lorette’s stateroom. 

The girl was standing in the middle of the 
cabin, her gleaming auburn hair in two braids 
down her back, her shoulder half-exposed by 
her shimmering night-dress as she struggled 
into a dressing-gown. Her eyes widened as she 
saw me enter, and a flush turned pink her mar- 
velously clear skin. And then the lights went 
out, to the accompaniment of a succession of 
lesser shocks! 

*‘Lorette!’ I called, springing forward, nerv- 
ously alarmed by the suddenness with which 
darkness enveloped us. Her hands met mine, 
and for a moment we clung together helplessly, 
while I felt her heart beat warmly against mine. 

“What has happened, Hal?’ she breathed, 
almost on my cheek. 

“We're aground, I think; wrecked! We must 
get on deck. Come!’ 

‘Oh, Hal, I can’t! Haven’t we time to dress?’ 

I don’t believe I ever thought harder in my 
life. The ship was listing ever so slightly to 
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port, but did not seem to be settling at all, 
though it quivered with every crash of the sea - 
on the stern. To my untrained senses it ap- 
peared impossible that we should sink; that the 
very absence of the usual pitching with the 
waves indicated that we were fast aground. 

‘Get into some clothes as quickly as you can, 
then,’ I said; ‘I’ll go on deck and see what can 
be done.’ 

“Come to me soon, Hal,’ she said. 

I brushed her shoulder with my lips before I 
felt my way to the door. 


III 


The corridor, like our rooms, was dark as 
pitch, if I may use so trite a term, and every 
muscle revolted at the slowness of my progress. 
I had not quite reached the companion stairs 
when a light flashed at my feet, then was turned 
on my face. 

It was Hamilton coming down. ‘Where’s 
Mrs. Lovell?’ he called as soon as he had 
identified me. ‘We’re on a reef, and may have 
to take to the boats any minute.’ 

“Dressing,’ I replied laconically. 
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He grunted understanding, and turned, and 
I followed him up the steps. | 

The rain had ceased, but the driving wind 
lashed my face with salt mist as I emerged on 
deck. The darkness was overwhelming, and 
only an occasional glare from an electric torch 
relieved it. The ship seemed to be in wild con- 
fusion; men were scrambling about at random, 
and one swore at me savagely as he brushed by. 
The third mate had disappeared, and I could 
only stand and try to get my bearings. 

Some one on the bridge was shouting orders, 
with every other word a curse, but the voice 
was too hoarse for me to place. Then I heard 
York’s bull-like bellow aft. 

‘Go to your stations and wait for the com- 
mand, you by the launch,’ he screamed. 

“You can stay and drown like a rat; we’re 
going to take our half of the gold and beat it,’ 
a raucous shout answered. 

A momentary ray from a flashlight illumined 
a group of seamen working frantically at one of 
the smaller boats that hung at the quarters, 
the Pirate bearing down upon it angrily. 

‘Fools,’ he called as the gleam died, ‘we can’t 
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take the gold; we’d capsize. There’s no danger; 
we're going to wait till daylight. Take your 
quarters!’ 

‘Go to hell!’ one of them snarled. 

I heard the thud of fists as he ploughed into 
them; a medley of oaths and calls. Another 
light flashed on the mélée as one of the officers 
ran in to join the affray. Then the yacht shrank 
from a heavier sea and slipped forward. 

‘She’s going,’ some one shouted. There was 
another flurry of blows; a bright red fork of 
flame as a pistol was discharged; a fall. Men 
rushed by me. 

Forward rose Seby’s voice rallying his 
toughs: ‘Here, boys, here. Keep together.’ 

A dark form slipped by me and darted to- 
ward the stairs. Another light flashed; a shot 
answered it. York cried faintly, ‘Seby, here! 
Seby, help! They’re rifling my safe.’ 

More blows; then silence. The creak of 
davits. The slap of a boat meeting the waves. 
A mad scurrying all around; a mutiny in full 
swing under the most terrible impetus of all — 
panic. Another jar as the ship lurched forward 
again. 
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Whatever might be happening on deck, it 
was still more perilous below as the Persifor 
slipped and dipped her head. I dashed for the 
companion, bumped into a wall with a sickening 
force, felt my way to the stairs, and half fell, 
half stumbled to the bottom. Out of the en- 
circling darkness rose a single scream: 

‘Hal! Help!’ 

Hands outstretched, I ran blindly toward the 
sound. There came the barely distinguishable 
rustle of a quick inhalation of breath, and I 
crashed into a human form—two human 
forms, for a man swore, and I distinctly heard 
Lorette Gibbs sigh, “Thank God!’ The man 
was Alan Spencer. 

He had been carrying the girl bodily from 
her cabin, but the shock of our collision must 
have freed her, for he met me eagerly. There 
were no blows at random; merely a quick seiz- 
ing of bodies as we gripped each other. 

We twisted and squirmed as each sought a 
vital hold. His hand found my throat; I saved 
myself by tripping him, and we fell headlong, 
side by side. Rising to my knees, I leaped on 
him again, and drove him against the bulkhead 
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of the passageway so violently that he gasped 
and choked for breath. Again I leaped, but he 
had wit enough left to slip aside. A moment 
later I caught his wrist; it was lucky I did, for 
his hand now held a pistol. I wrenched at his 
arm with both hands, he beating at my face as 
he sought to turn his weapon toward me. We 
both strained madly; then a clatter told me that 
the revolver had been dropped. Loosing my 
grip, I struck him in the face with all my force, 
and sent him sprawling. 

From the top of the steps came a tense call: 
‘Spencer, come on. We've got the jack; let’s 
go!’ 

It was Jones, the ringleader of the forecastle. 
A groaning imprecation from the Englishman 
gave him the alarm, for he flashed a light down. 
I was outside its circle, however, and he saw 
only Spencer, while I, thankful for the faint 
illumination that came my way, picked up the 
automatic my adversary had dropped. 

‘Come on, damn it!’ Jones called again. 
‘Seby’s men are going to be on us in a minute. 
We haven’t got time to stay and fight. To hell 
with the girl!’ 
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Shuffling steps told us that Spencer was 
moving away. Halfway up the stairs he turned 
for a final sneer: ‘You may die happily with 
your lover, madam.’ 

‘Are you hurt?’ came Lorette’s voice. ‘Wait, 
I’ve found the flashlight he had when he came 
after me.’ 

‘I’m all right,’ I said, shielding my eyes from 
its gleam. ‘Get what you want and we'll go up.’ 

A fusillade of shots sounded from the deck as 
we gathered up our pistols, some of her jewelry, 
a coat among her things. With the aid of the 
providentially dropped torch it took but a 
moment or two to step out into the moisture- 
laden night air. 

Outside, we paused, hand in hand. The ship 
was quiet again, all sounds of turmoil stilled. 
A light aft showed where a group was gathered, 
and hearing Hamilton’s voice we moved toward 
it. 

In the center of the cluster sat York, leaning 
on an elbow and blinking stupidly, evidently 
half-dazed from the blows that had felled him. | 
A little to one side lay another figure to which 
no one was paying any attention. 
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Tony the Wop bobbed up at my side. 
“That’s McCaffery; they shot him; been wait- 
ing for the chance, I guess,’ he mumbled. 

Lorette shuddered. 

Hamilton and Seby were helping York to his 
feet; one of the gangsters tendered a flask, and 
a long draught appeared to revive him. “The 
swine, they got away, eh?’ he muttered. 

‘Yeh,’ said the chief gangster carelessly. 
“Guess they took all the cash you had. We 
winged a few; I saw a couple fall into the 
water.’ 

Again Lorette shuddered against me; her fine 
courage did not go to the extreme of indifference 
to violent death. I clasped her hand reas- 
suringly. 

“Where’s McLeod?’ York demanded peev- 
ishly. ‘Get a boat ready; then see how we're 
fixed.’ 

“They took both the gasoline launches,’ 
Hamilton said dully. ‘We haven’t slipped any 
more; I guess we can last till daylight. Have to 
rig a raft to get away. Haven’t seen McLeod. 
Haven’t seen anybody.’ 

‘See how the ship is,’ ordered York, and 
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walked feebly to the deckhouse. ‘Sorry we got 
into this mess,’ he said with a touch of the old 
grandeur as he saw Lorette and me for the first 
time. “You'll be all right; soon be daylight.’ 


IV 


It was daylight before we had any idea of our 
situation; the intervening hours — the Persifor 
had struck at two o'clock — dragged by with 
horrible slowness, while the girl and I sat and 
listened to the storm subside. The first dim 
streaks of dawn sent every one to the rail, 
watching anxiously, and we waited dumbly 
while the deep purple of the horizon was split 
by wide shafts of gray and breaking day showed 
us our surroundings. 

The ship lay just inside a reef which at low 
tide was exposed. Half a mile ahead a long, 
flat spit of sand, rising from the sea, spoke 
mutely of its claim to the title of island, for it 
had a sparse growth of cacti and desert shrubs, 
with half a dozen stunted trees. On either side 
the white-capped breakers traced the reef on 
which York’s plans had been shattered finally; 
the basin between it and the little islet was 
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broken by countless rocks, some lifted jaggedly 
above the waves, some to be guessed at only 
from the tossing ripples of the sea. Far to the 
right a lone rock reared proudly, promising an- 
other bit of land. 

This much we saw in the earliest grayness. 
As the light grew stronger, York, with leveled 
binoculars, announced he spied one of the boats 
in which the crew had fled drawn up on the 
sandy isle. ‘The men were not in evidence. 

So much for that. The condition of the ship 
already had been ascertained; it was precarious, 
but not dangerous for the time being. The Per- 
sifor had been lifted bodily by the sea and 
thrown on the reef, crushing in its bottom like 
so much cardboard. This probably had saved 
us, for had the yacht struck head-on, it likely 
would have slipped back and sunk. As it was 
we were halfway across the thin line of rock, 
and had come to rest with the bow tilted down- 
ward a little. No doubt we should have been 
driven forward, little by little, until we went 
under, had the hurricane not lost its force. The 
upper part of the hull was little injured, al- 
though the falling steel topmasts had done some 
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damage to the superstructure and extreme 
after-deck. Since the masts had never carried 
spars for sails, clearing the wreckage had not 
been difficult. 

McLeod had come staggering up soon after 
the flight of the seamen. He had tried to halt 
his stokers and trimmers in their first mad rush 
for the boats, and had been knocked senseless 
for his pains. He reported his machinery be- 
yond repair, more from the terrific force with 
which the ship had struck than from the water, 
there being only a few feet of the latter in the 
hold. 

Spencer, of course, had gone with the crew; 
York now understood that he had been working 
up a mutiny for the last several days. McCaf- 
fery was dead; probably killed deliberately, for 
he had driven the men hard at times. Captain 
Wooster lay in his berth, a raving, nervous 
wreck. Hamilton and the engineer were bruised 
but fit. Strangest of all, Smith, the second mate 
— the renegade parson to whom Lorette owed 
the degradation of having been married against 
her will, since he had been the active instru- 
ment — had disappeared altogether. He had 
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been officer of the deck when the Persifor struck; 
either the impact had thrown him overboard 
or he had leaped to his death rather than face 
his superiors. Drunk, no doubt. 

But Seby and his East-Siders were left, 
fifteen strong, idling forward careless and aloof. 
I could not help but think that they could have 
checked the mutiny had their leader so willed, 
although it was quite likely that he had been 
unable to assemble them in time, in all the con- 
fusion. They and the two Japanese stewards, 
Hamilton, McLeod, York, and myself made up 
our complement of able-bodied men. And per- 
sonally I should have been glad if the gangsters _ 
had been gone, too. 

The cook having gone with the rest, one of 
the Japs had to go forward to prepare break- 
fast, while the other served us. We ate just as 
the sun was rising, radiating golden beams that 
turned to blue and purple and orange the van- 
ishing clouds all round. 

Hamilton meanwhile had bethought himself 
of a collapsible boat carried as part of the equip- 
mentofour disabled power-cruiser, and McLeod 
set about preparing it for service while the 
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third mate braved the still-high sea and the 
sharks and swam completely about the ship. 
He found the Persifor resting fairly securely in 
a sort of natural depression in the reef, but 
thought it only a matter of time before it slipped 
forward enough to sink. But for the present we 
were safe. 

He was still on deck, dripping, when a shout 
from Seby, forward, drew our attention toward 
shore. 

The boat York had seen was coming toward 
us, heavily laden with men. ‘The crew was re- 
turning! 


CHAPTER XI 
I 


Yorx’s eyes narrowed and his whole body 
seemed to swell as he watched the launch come 
nearer. Seby came up beside him, not five 
yards from where Lorette and I stood, and we 
saw the Pirate speak to the gangster, and the 
latter move rapidly forward, nodding to two 
of his men to follow. The boat had not cov- 
ered half the distance to the ship when they re- 
turned, and unostensibly deposited a dozen 
rifles and belts of cartridges at intervals along 
the deck. 

The launch’s little motor was shut off when 
it was within a hundred yards, and a man 
stood up in the bow to speak. It was Jones, 
who had made himself leader of the crew. 
Lounging negligently in the stern, holding the 
tiller and puffing a cigarette, we made out Alan 
Spencer, the renegade gentleman. 

‘Ahoy, the ship,’ sang out Jones. 

‘Keep your distance if you want to talk to 
me, York called back grimly. 
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*“That’s no way to act when a bunch of honest 
seamen comes to rescue you,’ retorted Jones. 

Some undistinguished current seemed to be 
washing the little craft nearer, for his gross, 
half-leering face appeared clearer with every 
succeeding minute. | 

‘Well, what is it?’ demanded our leader. 

‘We thought you might want to get off that 
old wreck’ — York winced a little at the term, 
applied so crudely to his beloved yacht — ‘be- 
fore it slips off and drowns you all.’ 

“You couldn’t hold us all,’ coldly. ‘Where’s 
the other launch?’ 

Jones smirked craftily. ‘We have it back 
there, where the other fellows are.’ 

‘More likely it’s lost and the others drowned. 
You ought to thank God you’re alive at all, 
deserting your ship in a storm.’ 

Indeed, we knew with certainty later on that 
the other boat had capsized, and only half a 
dozen of its men reached the islet. 

The big Welshman laughed. ‘Maybe so, but 
how are you going to get off?’ 

“We are already in communication with a 
ship coming to take us.’ 
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‘Like hell you are! Your wireless is shot for 
good. Don’t try to lie to us. Give us half the 
gold, and we'll take you and any four people 
you want to land with us; the others can go to 
the sharks for all we care.’ 

‘No, thanks!’ York sneered abruptly. ‘We 
aren’t anxious to trust ourselves to a lot of 
mutineers. Come aboard now and we'll put you 
in irons and give you a trial in port; otherwise 
I'll have you hunted down like rats — for 
murder. Take your choice.’ 

‘Murderer yourself!’ Spencer screamed sud- 
denly from the sternsheets. ‘We’d all be safe 
if you hadn’t been a damn fool. And you talk 
of trials and port! Why, you'd be shot on sight!’ 

York reddened and the veins of his forehead 
bulged. ‘You dare to talk, you dirty cad? Get 
back to your sandspit before I shoot you like I 
would a cur!’ 

The only answer was a sneering chorus of 
laughter. The boat seemed very near now, and 
Hamilton shouted a warning: 

“They’re paddling, York; they mean to board 
us!’ 4 3 bith 
The gasoline engine broke into a staccato 
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crashing, and Jones sat down heavily as the 
launch lunged toward us, not fifty yards away. 
Rifles and pistols bristled, and before I could 
even drag the girl to the shelter of the deck- 
house we had received a straggling volley. 

“So that’s the game, is it?’ York thundered 
bitterly, snatching up a rifle; revolvers and 
automatics were barking in the gunmen’s hands 
at the first display of force. : 

‘Run; Lorette!’ I cried, giving her a push, 
and then with every other thought forgotten 
jerked out my own — late Spencer’s — weapon 
and joined in the fusillade. And I was shooting 
to kill! 

‘Shoot them down like coyotes!’ the Pirate 
was yelling with every pull of the trigger of his 
repeater. } 

The crew’s rush was hopeless from the first. 
Fools, I suppose Jones had convinced them 
they could get aboard without suspicion, and 
work their will. They were speedily unde- 
ceived; packed together in a narrow space they 
~ were helpless under the fire of killers who had 
learned their trade in the roughest, most cold- 
blooded warfare on earth. 
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It was impossible to stand that hail, and if 
Jones did not know it Alan Spencer did. The © 
launch swerved as it neared the ship’s side, then 
shot blindly off astern. How it escaped being 
sunk bodily I have never understood; it was 
settling in the water rapidly as it got out of 
easy pistol range, the Welshman down already. 
A few of the men huddled in its bottom were 
still firing rifles; their last bullet found a mark, 
for I heard a choked cry forward as the report 
came. York pumped shells at them until they 
beached, and a dozen ran up the white sands. 

I looked around in the deadly stillness that 
followed. Lorette was leaning against the deck 
structure just behind me, dead white, eyes 
horror-stricken, one hand at her throat. York 
was gazing stupidly at the island, his gun half- 
raised. Beyond him Hamilton was kneeling 
beside an inert figure I was shocked to identify 
as Wooster. He had come doddering out in the 
thick of it, and received a bullet in his chest be- 
fore his drug-befuddled mind could realize what 
was going on. A little farther forward, Seby 
and two or three of his East-Siders were grouped 
about one of their number who reclined on the 
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deck, coughing out his life. Another lay stark 
nearer the rail; their indifference told me he 
was already dead. One or two men were wiping 
blood from flesh wounds; otherwise, save for a 
few dark-red stains, the yacht was calm and 
peaceful-looking. It had all happened so 
quickly, yet there were three men slain before 
our eyes — and how many more lay yonder in 
the boat upon the beach? I wondered who had 
been the marksmen in the launch. 

All this my eyes registered on my mind in the 
space of a second; then with a sobbing gasp 
Lorette came to rest in my arms, resting her 
face on my shoulder. I tried to soothe her as 
best I could. 

As my eyes raised for a moment, they met 
the gaze of Gene Seby, standing and staring be- 
side the body of his comrade. I read admiration 
— and more — in his glance, and shuddered in- 
voluntarily. 

Had he, too, guessed why Alan Spencer led 
the mutinying crew against us? Had he yet 
realized how complete was his power now, with 
none save York left to check it? 

I led my wife below. 
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II 


It was noon, and we had eaten the lunch 
brought us by a steward, before I left the girl to 
go on deck again. Her hands clung to mine as 
she followed me to the door. 

‘T’ll come too if you aren’t back soon,’ she 
said. ‘I can’t stand to be alone.’ 

‘It’s all over now,’ I tried to laugh. ‘I'll 
come for you as soon as I see whether there is 
any chance of more trouble.’ I knew there was 
not. ‘You mustn’t be upset.’ 

‘I’m not. I would have fought, too, if I could. 
But it was all so sudden. And I saw men die so 
quickly, before my very eyes.’ 

I sobered as I thought of the men who had 
died before my eyes in the days of the great 
offensive on the other side. But she had been 
brave —I had thought many times no woman 
could face danger more bravely — and even I 
had not become used to seeing lives flicker out 
on every hand. SoI reassured her and promised 
to hurry back. | 

All was deadly silent still when I stepped out 
into the air again. Half a dozen gangsters were 
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phlegmatically playing cards on an improvised 
bench by the forecastle hatch, and others were 
not in evidence. The bodies of poor Wooster 
and the others were gone; I learned later they 
had been consigned to the deeper water at the 
bow. On the wreck of the bridge stood McLeod, 
the engineer, rifle in hand as he watched the 
shore. By the rail aft York, Seby, and Hamil- 
ton were sitting in deck-chairs, talking in low 
tones. The former motioned me to them as I 
appeared. 

‘Did you count the men in the launch this 
morning?’ he asked unemotionally. 

‘No; I guessed at twenty.’ 

“That’s about what we figured. Notice how 
many ran when they beached the boat?’ 

‘A dozen, I thought.’ 

‘Seby says he counted eleven. We've seen 
them help three more up the beach. ‘That leaves 
six that must be dead.’ 

I had nothing to say to that. 

‘It’s safe to figure that the other boat was 
really lost, with some of the men, or it would 
have come out, too,’ York went on. ‘We’ve just 
been deciding we only have eleven to fight now.’ 
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“They'll never attack you again,’ I inter- 
jected. 

The Pirate looked at me coldly. 

‘We're going to attack them. They’ve got 
nearly a million dollars in currency that they 
took in the fight last night. Personal funds. 
Seby’s promised to get it back.’ 

‘It will be murder,’ I objected feebly. 

Seby, turning his opaque eyes on me, allowed 
me to perceive that he was mentally laughing. 
Never had the wiry, sinuous, silk-shirted gang- 
man looked so sinister, I thought. 

“Those that surrender can come along and be 
landed,’ said York, unmoved. ‘Those who fight 
will have to go. Do you think I can allow them 
to go free and be picked up to tell all they 
know? Besides, we want that launch — and 
the money. We'll give them until morning to 
surrender.’ 

Seby laughed sibilantly, nodded, and strolled 
forward. At the entrance to the main stairs he 
paused and looked back; then sauntered on as 
he found me watching him. A few minutes 
later he lounged back again, hesitated a second 
time, sneered at my look, and turned on his 
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_ heel and walked away rapidly. The bit of pan- 
tomime had sent me cold; suppose he had ig- 
nored us and gone below —where Lorette 
waited alone? What could we have done in the 
face of all his men? 

*York,’ I said tersely, ‘don’t you realize that 
Seby’s just as dangerous as the mutineers — 
more?’ 

“Do I look like a fool, Lovell?’ he shot at me, 
with a look more like the man who had been 
jovial and entertaining to his prisoners, at the 
beginning of the cruise. ‘Seby’s gang will rap 
us over the heads and get away with everything 
the first chance they have.’ 

I sank back, subdued, and looked at Hamil- 
ton. He had been reclining inertly; now he 
looked at me, and I saw the helpless, dogged 
expression of a stricken animal in his features. 
He knew he was marked for life, poor lad. The 
running fight with the British destroyer had 
left him beyond the pale. 

“You’ve got to help us, Lovell,’ said York 
presently. ‘I’m sorry I got your wife into this, 
but it can’t be helped. We’ll pull through safely 
if we try. You and Hamilton, McLeod and I, 
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must keep together and on the alert. We'll 
trick them, though.’ 

‘T’ll help you, all right,’ I promised, thinking 
of Seby’s glittering gaze fixed on Lorette. A 
cold hand seemed to be gripping my heart 
again. 

He grunted, raised himself lightly, and went 
forward. 

I have already remarked that Hamilton had 
rigged the collapsible boat carried on the now 
half-demolished power-boat remaining on the 
superstructure. The canvas shell could hold 
but eight or nine at most, but it was the best 
we had left. Presently Hamilton, still bearing 
that look of dumb, stubborn resignation, arose 
to swing it to hurriedly contrived davits, and I 
went to our quarters. 

The door to the girl’s cabin was open, and as 
I entered I noted that she was sitting where she 
could view the base of the stairs, with a revolver 
lying on the footstool beside her chair. She was 
calm again, but her eyes lighted as she smiled a 
greeting, and I felt a little glow of exultation at 
the thought that she needed me in this stark, 
elemental present, if she never would again. 
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I sketched over my conversation with York 
hurriedly, seeking to give the impression that 
it was his intention merely to round up the 
mutineers and force them to return. She sat 
awhile, wrinkling her forehead, then said 
softly: 

“Hasn’t it occurred to you that if Seby goes 
alone with his men they might combine forces? 
Alan Spencer is a clever man, and they might 
need his help if they want to get to land. 
They'll never allow York to keep anything; you 
might have guessed that. He’s helpless now.’ 

The idea startled me, but I refused to admit 
the prospect, though I had to confess that both 
York and I expected the gangster to make an 
effort for all the loot. She smiled as if to say 
“Wait and see,’ and we talked of more pleasant 
things. 

It happened that our porthole opened on the 
vista of green sea and blue sky and white break- 
ers on the reef northward, with the jagged rock 
jutting out in the distance. The rock held a 
fascination for me. Was it an island, or merely 
a hard shaft rising from the ocean? Did it offer 
possibilities as a place of refuge, or would our 
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position there be as difficult as aboard the ship, 
under the eyes of two warring factions which 
reckoned us fair prey? 

Lorette must have read my thoughts, for 
suddenly she said: 

‘I wish we could swim there, Hal, and get 
away from all this terrible suspense and blood- 
shed. Do you suppose we could live on it?’ 

‘It probably hasn’t any water — perhaps a 
few gulls’ eggs for food.’ 

She sighed. ‘Even a desert island would be 
bearable if we could only have peace.’ 

‘So long as I had you,’ I murmured daringly. 

But she would not meet my gaze. 


III 


The day dragged through somehow. We 
kept our quarters and talked; once I went on 
deck, to find all quiet. York insisted on eating 
in the dining-saloon, and took advantage of it 
to draw out the two little Japanese tactfully. 
It dawned on me that I had not counted them 
as allies; they at least were loyal to the man who 
had given them employment and kindness so 
long. But then they knew him as the wealthy 
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yachtsman of old, before he became a criminal 
who took by force, and gathered about him men 
who knew no restraint but might. 

To do him justice, the Pirate tried to raise 
our spirits, assuming a semblance of gallantry 
and gayety like that he wore in the earlier and 
less-depressing days of our presence on his ill- 
fated vessel. Lorette did not even try to re- 
spond; she had been able to put aside her bit- 
terness at being captive, but now the thought 
that his mad whim had brought us to this pass 
was too much. 

Later on we went on deck to enjoy the cool 
breeze which had set in with darkness. A faint 
red glow from the spit showed the remnants 
of the crew had a fire, and of this York and 
McLeod were talking. 

“If we dared loose one of the guns we could 
bring them to time with a couple of shells and 
get it over with,’ York was saying bitterly. 

‘It would send the ship down,’ the engineer 
returned, as if taking the thought seriously. 
‘The water in the hold is rising; can’t you feel 
we're tilting more? The tide is sliding us for- 
ward. Can’t tell if we'll keep this position a day 
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or a week. I wish we had that launch yonder.’ 

‘T’ll get it then,’ came a flat voice suddenly, 
and Hamilton emerged from the shadows. 
The others had not yet seen us. 

‘No, let Seby land just before daylight, and 
settle things all at once,’ objected the owner of 
the Persifor. ‘ No need to swim for it.’ 

They were arguing as we went below. And 
again my wife kissed me good-night. 

I waited awhile, then securely locked my own 
cabin and took my station in a chair just out- 
side her door, one pistol in my lap, another in 
my pocket. I knew any intruder could not fail 
to arouse me, even if I slept, which I doubted. 

As usual, I was wrong, for I dozed off and 
knew nothing more until the click of a latch 
shocked my mind to wakefulness. 


CHAPTER XII 
I 


For a minute I sat tense, collecting my wits 
and clutching my weapon tightly. It was still 
dead dark, and I had left our one electric torch 
with the girl. A creak in the deck to my left 
brought me to my feet with a dart — and then 
alight flashed on mefrom behind. I spun round, 
revolver raised, and Lorette cried, ‘Oh, Hal!’ 

It took all my resolution to remember that 
loneliness and helplessness, not love, caused her 
emotion as she half-threw herself into my arms 
in the blackness. 

‘Hal,’ she gasped, ‘I went into your room and 
you were not there, and I thought something 
had happened.’ 

‘I’ve been sleeping here, dear, so nothing 
could happen.’ | 

“You shouldn’t have done that,’ reproach- 
fully. ‘Surely we’re safe as long as the men on 
the island have the boat!’ 

‘I don’t know’ — and again there flashed 
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through my brain the recollection of Seby’s 
desiring stare. ‘But, Lorette, can’t you sleep?’ 

‘T did, a little. Then I began hearing stealthy 
noises outside, and wanted to be with you.’ 

Holding her hand, I felt my way to the open 
port and listened intently. Faint splashes and 
low voices puzzled me for a second, but a second 
only. Seby’s party was leaving the wreck to 
attack the camp on the spit. Apparently there 
was a full crew in the collapsible, and we 
strained our ears to follow as they paddled 
away. 

We were so engrossed. we jumped wildly 
when a golden bar of light flicked arrogantly 
in through the door. The girl’s swift flash met 
it, and before I could call out a warning I saw 
the prowler was no prowler at all, but McLeod, 
carrying a square electric lantern. He switched 
out the light when he saw the girl was only half- 
dressed, and spoke to me softly: 

‘Can you come with me, Lovell?’ 

‘What’s up?’ I asked. 

‘Nothing much; the gunmen left a couple of 
men behind — said they all couldn’t go —- and 
York daren’t leave the deck for fear of making 
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them suspicious. We've got to get things ready 
for a break pretty soon, so I’m going below, and 
need help.’ 

I considered a moment, then said, ‘All right.’ 
To the girl I added: “They'll be gone a long 
time, so there’s no danger. I’ll be back soon.’ 

She pressed my hand for assent, and I went 
into my room, slipped on my shoes, and fol- 
lowed the engineer. 

We used the light sparingly and moved as 
silently as possible in the descent to the lower 
deck and into the engine-rooms. There was a 
foot of water in the latter, and the sides of the 
hull were crumpled inward, so I could imagine 
the havoc worked below by our crash on the 
rocks. We ascended again, and McLeod led 
the way into the compartment used as an 
armory. 

“We'll throw what we can’t use into the fore- 
hold: it’s half full of water,’ he remarked. 

York had certainly sailed well armed. The 
place was filled with rifles and pistols and boxes 
of ammunition; in one corner was a great rack 
of cutlasses, which I thought he had carried 
more for atmosphere than use, since they were 
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poor weapons in the face of modern firearms. 
Half a dozen machine guns were assembled in 
another corner. We took one of them, four 
heavy automatic rifles, half a dozen pistols, and 
two repeating shotguns on our first trip, de- 
positing them for the present in my own state- 
room. Returning, McLeod paused for a mo- 
ment on the lower deck and nodded significantly 
toward the closed doors of two of the smaller 
cabins. 

“There’s enough gold there to keep us all for 
life,’ he said grimly. “Now God only knows who 
will get it. It’s too heavy to take in the launch, 
if we do get away with it by ourselves.’ 

‘I suppose York will come back for it if we 
get to land,’ I answered idly. ‘It’s a curse, 
anyway. Come!’ 

Again in the arsenal, we worked like Trojans, 
dumping box after box of cartridges into the 
deep hold, until only enough for our own needs 
was left. Just as we finished, the lanky Scotch- 
man raised his hand for silence, and, staring 
at each other, we heard faintly the sound of 
shooting, so dim it seemed but the muffled 
ruffle of a drum. 
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*“They’re at work; that gives us a chance to 
look around,’ my companion muttered. 

He darted out, and to the great steel bulk- 
head door which separated us from the quarters 
of the East-Siders and the forecastle above. It 
was but the work of a moment to unbar it and 
turn the heavy lock. Inside, we hesitated again, 
to catch the sound of firing, before beginning 
the search. 

But all our ransacking brought to light was a 
few boxes of pistol ammunition and a couple 
of spare revolvers. The berths evidently had 
not been used since the wreck, and most of the 
personal effects were gone. 

‘Better leave them alone,’ McLeod grunted. 
‘Some of them made off with the machine gun 
from the power-boat, and they'll hear us if we 
try the forecastle. They can’t have more than 
a few rounds, so let it go.’ 

We retraced our steps, the engineer barring 
the big steel door with care, and took our load 
of munitions to my quarters. En route the Scot 
informed me that York had had the Japs get 
together food and supplies in his own suite, so 
that all would be in readiness, 
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Lorette was dressed by the time we had com- 
pleted our task. 

‘Are we going to try to get away, Hal?’ she 
asked. 

It was really a question for McLeod, and he 
answered it. 

“We'll have to before long. The ship’s slip- 
ping forward with every tide, and the first good 
sea will send it under. Hamilton, poor lad — I 
think he’s half-crazy from being in this kind of 
a jam, and doesn’t care if the sharks get him or 
not — swam over to the rock yonder in the 
night and found it rises out of a little island that 
has a big pool of water that can be used if we 
have to. If we can’t get clear away, we can go 
over there until we’re picked up — Hello, the 
firing’s stopped.’ 

We joined the little group at the rail and 
stared toward the spit. Dawn had cast its first 
gray shadows over the lagoon, but the islet was 
still invisible. 

The minutes passed into half an hour, an 
hour, and still no sign from shore. The light 
was followed by the sun, changing from dull 
green to brilliant blue the intervening waters. 
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The little Japs brought coffee, and we all drank. 
Then at last figures appeared on the beach, the 
boat was launched. 

“Hell, they’re coming in the collapsible!’ 
York cried. 

It was true; we had not gained the launch, 
the chief objective, for we could never brave the 
sea in the smaller craft. The Pirate swore softly 
under his breath. 

Ten men left the yacht with Seby; there 
were only eight returning. Their faces were 
impassive as ever, as they climbed slowly 
over the side, their leader coming directly to 
York. 

“What happened?’ demanded the latter 
eagerly. 

Looking him in the face, the gunman slowly 
extended the tin box he had been carrying under 
his arm. 

“They surrendered, eh?’ said the Pirate, with 
a hard grin. ‘What, not even opened? Why 
didn’t you bring off the launch?’ 

“Spencer made them leave the money alone 
until they got to land. ’Fraid they’d get to 
fighting over it and not try to get the gold. 
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Two of my men got theirs, York. The launch 
is full of holes; they’re trying to patch it up. 
Engine out of order, too.’ 

“Too bad,’ unmoved. ‘How about the other 
side?’ But his mind, as he gazed shore- 
ward, was on the boat he needed so badly, I 
knew. 

Lorette drew back as the answer came: “ We 
got four of them before they wanted to dicker. 
Left them the boat to fix and promised not to 
bother ’em. Said you’d leave their share of the 
coin here when we left.’ 

York nodded slowly, and the girl and I left 
them talking. 

‘Oh, Hal, is it necessary to kill so many?’ 
she cried bitterly, as we reached the other side, 
where all was calm and untroubled. “Seby and 
Spencer came to terms or these men would 
never have left any of them alive, and now 
there'll be more killing. They’re killers, Hal! 
If we could only get away!’ 

‘Perhaps we can; I’ll see,’ I offered. ‘We'd 
better go with York, though, dear; if we tried 
to take the boat we might get caught. I don’t 
want you in any more danger.’ 
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We walked for a time, then went below again. 
I did my best to keep her from thinking of our 
situation, and knew I failed. 


II 


It was pure chance that sent me up alone a 
little before noon, principally for a look around. 
Not wishing to enter a conversation with York, 
sitting morosely aft, I strolled in the opposite 
direction and came to rest under what was left 
of the bridge. 

And it was pure chance that brought Tony 
the Wop to my side before I had been standing 
there five minutes. Tony the Wop, gunman, 
gangster, all-round tough — but a former com- 
rade in war. 

Whether he actually meant to give me a 
hint, or whether he was merely seeking informa- 
tion without caring what I gathered from his 
remarks, I have never known. 

‘Say, Hank,’ he drawled, with a shifty look 
about to make sure we were unobserved, ‘do 
they teach you navigation when you learn to fly 
in the army?’ 

I was frankly nonplussed, and had to stop 
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and think. ‘I guess you get a little bit of it 
sometimes, Tony. Why?’ 

He nodded solemnly. ‘Oh, I just wondered. 
This guy Spencer was some aviator, wasn’t he?’ 

‘I believe so. He ought to know something 
about it.’ And it flashed through my mind 
what had happened there on the sandspit in 
the early morning hours when the two factions 
ceased fighting. 

He sidled closer, and his grim black eyes 
flicked around the deck. ‘Say, did you know 
York got a lot of jewels off that ship we held 
up?’ 

I was mystified, and could only shake my 
head. 

‘Well, they say he did.’ And again I caught 
the idea. 

He changed the subject abruptly, explained 
most of his fellows were catching a little sleep, 
added that Seby had got a case of liquor for 
them, and left me with a final glance. 

But he had told me enough. 

I was grateful when York gathered us for 
luncheon below, remarking with a bitter laugh 
it was probably the last time we should meet 
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at table in the Persifor’s saloon. The food 
served, he sent the steward to the door and 
turned soberly. 

“We'll have to leave to-night,’ he said. 
“Seby’s gang will be taking the boat and every- 
thing in sight to-morrow’ — and he gave mea 
significant look which told that he was fully 
aware of the chances of our remaining alive. 

I interrupted him: 

‘York, do you think it safe to wait that 
long?’ 

His glance was startled, and I continued, 
“Seby has promised them a spree this after- 
noon.’ 

He only stared the harder. 

‘And, York,’ I said again, ‘Spencer told 
them about the jewels you took with the gold.’ 

“The cheat!’ he cried, growing red. ‘And the 
fools think I was holding out on them! Why, 
the lot isn’t worth a quarter of a million!’ 

The carelessness with which he mentioned the 
sum staggered me, until I recollected that he 
had several times that much in cash, not to con- 
sider the gold which it now appeared would 
never leave the wreck. 
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they’ve made some sort of an agreement with 
Spencer; he’s to navigate for them when they 
sail for land.’ 

‘I’m not surprised at that,’ was his only com- 
ment. ‘ But if they have liquor, and think I’m 
holding back the diamonds we found, it may be 
serious.’ 

Lorette was looking from one to the other of 
us, her eyes wide and understanding. 

“If they begin drinking, can’t you lock them 
in the forecastle while we go?’ she queried 
gently. 

“Perhaps. Hang it, I wish we had that 
launch. They left it on the spit so we shouldn’t 
have a chance to make a dash for sea, of course.’ 

“Take the canvas dinghey and run for the 
other island,’ said Hamilton flatly. 

‘We'll see,’ York assented. ‘Let’s eat now; 
we may have work to do.’ 

Lorette’s warm glance met mine, and I saw 
she was unafraid, welcoming the prospect of a 
break for liberty. 
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III 


York, loath to precipitate the final rupture 
with his toughs, lounged carelessly about the 
ship during the early afternoon, trying hard to 
give the appearance of complete trustfulness. 
Lorette and I sat in the library, slightly nervous 
from the suspense, but for several hours nothing 
happened. The men were in the forecastle, 
except for two who always seemed to be on 
guard, and if they were drinking they were re- 
markably quiet about it. I could guess how the 
Pirate wished he dared go boldly in, take away 
the whiskey they had smuggled, and enforce 
discipline. But there discretion was the better 
part of valor. 

It was near three-thirty when Seby came 
back to his employer and bluntly made his first 
demand: 

“York, the boys haven’t hada fling for a long 
time, and they want to put on a little game 
with their party. We haven’t got our rake-off 
on the booze cruise yet, and wed like it 
now.’ 

York was not in the least disconcerted. ‘All 
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right,’ he said with a veiled look forward, where 
the two sentries were watching us closely. 
“Come on.’ 

They passed us on their way to the owner’s 
quarters, and again Seby did not trouble to hide 
the desire in his look at Lorette. We heard their 
voices as they checked up the tally and counted 
out the money, and ten minutes later watched 
the gunman glide noiselessly out with that 
peculiar, snake-like tread of his. As he passed 
one of the ports, he looked in, and sneered when 
he found me eyeing him closely. | 

York came out and stood motionless for a 
moment or two, rubbing his chin reflectively. 
‘I had a notion to choke him senseless right 
then, and go after his men,’ he explained. 
‘Guess we'll have a better chance to coop 
them up while they’re shooting dice and 
drinking. It would never do to stay here to- 
night.’ 

To which I agreed without saying so. 

After awhile he added: ‘He had the impu- 
dence to say they thought I’d better divide up 
the jewels to-night. He wanted to see where I 
had them, but he didn’t.’ 
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A slight movement convinced me he was 
carrying them in his inside pocket, next his 
heart. 

Presently he went out and began pacing the 
deck —for purposes of observation, plainly. 
McLeod and Hamilton joined him, and finally 
I pressed my wife’s hand and went out, too. 
The Japs were bringing up the arms from my 
cabin and taking them into York’s suite through 
the connecting door from the passageway to the 
stairs, and J knew the Pirate of Pittsburgh had 
made his decision. It was a foregone conclusion 
that we all were armed. 

We could hear voices from the forecastle now; 
loud voices, and the sound of shuffling feet. 
One of the men was lounging just outside, but 
his eyes were turned within quite as much as 
they were fixed on us, and it was clear the time 
for our quick effort was nearing. 

It was strange how our minds worked to- 
gether without the exchange of words. We 
idled for a while, then separated. McLeod be- 
came wrapped in a study of the sandspit. 
Hamilton moved forward slowly, stopping now 
and then to look seaward through binoculars. 
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York and I strolled aft, and up the other side 
chatting. 

As the third officer approached the raise of 
the forecastle, he produced a cigarette, searched 
his pockets for a second, and carelessly asked 
the gangster for a match. ‘The Italian extended 
a box, watching narrowly, and Hamilton struck 
a light. Paying no attention to the other’s close 
scrutiny, he made one or two smiling remarks, 
swept the horizon through the glasses, and 
mounted idly up the ladder to the fore-deck. 
The gunmen’s sentry paid little attention; 
none of the others appeared, and we knew the 
first step had been successful. 

‘So far so good,’ York muttered under his 
breath. ‘The Japs are loading the boat and 
collecting the few things we need. Hope your 
wife won’t mind having few clothes.’ 

I did not answer. 

Had the sentinel not been more engrossed 
with the game within — we knew it was in full 
swing from the exclamations of anger and ex- 
ultation that cut the air— than with us, his 
suspicions would have been aroused by now. 
McLeod had sidled down the other rail until he 
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was within twenty feet of the man on one side; 
we were eight yards distant on the other. And 
above him, on the forecastle, Hamilton was 
creeping cautiously back to the break. 

With a flying leap the young third officer 
vaulted down onto the East-Sider’s very shoul- 
ders, bearing him to deck with a crash and 
muffled cry. The butt of our ally’s pistol rose 
and fell once, and the man lay still. 

Dead silence had succeeded the commotion 
inside. Now there came a patter of feet, but it 
was too late. McLeod and York were tugging 
on the great steel sliding door, if it should be 
called that, and Hamilton and I were covering 
the aperture with our weapons. 

The gang-fighters were men of wit; that was 
certain. From within came red flashes of re- 
volvers, and bullets whistled about our heads. 
We emptied our magazines in return before the 
covering slid into place. Quick as a flash Mc- 
Leod darted back, and brought up a big steel 
chain. In a trice it was secured, and the men 
were our temporary prisoners. 

We left them firing madly at the door. 

Lorette’s eyes were shining when we reached 
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the starboard after-rail where our duffle had 
been piled. The collapsible boat already swung 
in the water, one of the brown little stewards, 
not smiling now, stowing things away. Two 
minutes finished the work. York motioned me 
to descend, then swung the girl lightly down 
into my arms, and the others followed. 

Seby’s crew was still swearing as we cut loose 
and paddled away. It would not be long before 
they were out. The little shell rocked perilously 
as the force of the sea sweeping along the sides 
of the wreck caught it, for all its heavy load, and 
we were forced to work our way with care. We 
had taken the water on the side nearest the 
point of our objective, and after edging into the 
lagoon a little way, to be well inside the rough 
water along the reef, we headed boldly north. 

They haven’t figured out that we’re leaving 
the ship yet!’ York exclaimed, as we got far 
enough out to be seen from the fore ports. ‘If 
we only had that launch!’ 

All four of us were paddling with oars; Lorette 
and one of the Japs sat in the stern, the other 
in the bow. It was the latter who motioned us to 
look toward the spit. 
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Several men were clustered on the beach; as 
we spied them one of them raised a rifle, and a 
bullet sang overhead. The gangsters must have 
seen us simultaneously, for a volley of pistol 
shots sounded from the forecastle. 

For a minute or two it looked doubtful, for 
some of the marksmen on the sands were not 
far out of range. But no pellets struck us, and 
we drew slowly away. 

We were a mile from the ship before the men 
ashore thought to launch their boat — physical 
evidence that Seby had lied that morning, and 
that they had formed an alliance. However, 
the craft made for the wreck. The motor ap- 
parently was out of commission, for they were 
rowing. 

Half an hour later we landed on the beach of 
our haven of refuge, and the Pirate said: ‘Now 
let them come; we can hold this, if we couldn’t 


hold the ship.’ 


CHAPTER XIII 
I 


TIRED as we were, we made camp at once. The 
island, like the other, was mostly sand, save 
for a few stunted bay cedars and shrubs. In 
size it was perhaps an eighth of a mile long and 
half as wide, but unlike the larger spit, a ridge 
of rock ran down its center, rising to a little 
elevation in the middle. At the base of this, 
and on the lagoon side, was a depression con- 
taining the pool of rainwater Hamilton had 
discovered. ‘The northern end of the islet was 
rounded by constant pressure of the currents, 
but the southern sloped rockily down to meet 
the reef, at low tide bare for a quarter of the 
distance to the wreck. 

The boat we drew well up on the sand, after 
unloading, and made our way to the higher 
rocks. They really formed a sort of steep-sided 
little plateau, twenty feet above tide-level, un- 
evenly round, and perhaps thirty feet across. 
The top sank a little toward the center, which 
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gave it a shape like a shallow bowl, and at the 
farther end rose the great jagged pinnacle we 
had observed from the ship, rising possibly 
another thirty feet in the air. It was of a hard 
dark stone, almost smooth, and terminated in 
two bold points. I thought its structure odd. 

In the boulder-strewn declivity atop this 
little plateau we took our station. How we had 
carried so much in the canvas craft I never 
understood. It was only a broad, sixteen-foot 
patent affair, yet it had held the seven of us, a 
couple of cases of tinned foods, two five-gallon 
jars of water, arms and ammunition, blankets, 
and a few personal effects. Even at this our 
supplies looked none too encouraging. 

Gulls screamed about us as we spread out 
the things, and the Japs, unconcerned, began 
supper. York studied the wreck and the other 
bit of land through the glasses as we ate, and 
reported no signs of movement. 

‘Probably take them all night to get some- 
thing to eat; do them good to have to rustle for 
themselves,’ remarked McLeod. ‘We’re none 
too well fixed ourselves.’ 

‘Pshaw, retorted the Pirate, ‘they'll be at 
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us to-morrow, and when we give them a good 
beating they'll soon take to their launch and try 
for land. There'll be plenty of food left on the 
ship before we run too low.’ | 

A little later he came to where Lorette and 
I were spreading her blankets and apologized 
for making her share such a rough experience, 
but moved away without further conversation. 

None of us had had much rest the past two 
nights; nevertheless, we realized our situation 
too keenly not to set watches and prepare for 
vigilance. I drew the first turn of two hours, 
and my wife insisted on sitting with me until I 
roused the engineer and led the way to the 
boulder-sheltered spot I had chosen for her bed, 
my own not three yards distant. I do not be- 
lieve she ever knew we had given her half of all 
the blankets we had, in an effort to make her 
comfortable. 

Rays from a new moon, rising silvery from 
the sea, and the hardness of my pillow alike 
failed to keep me from slumber, and it was not 
until the sun was shining on my eyes that I 
awoke. Lorette was standing near the base of 
the pinnacle; she gave me her hand and a smile 
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when I joined her, after hurried ablutions on 
the beach. One of the stewards was busying 
himself about the fire; the other was off gather- 
ing dead bushes and an occasional piece of 
driftwood for fuel. York and McLeod were 
inspecting our arms, while Hamilton mounted 
the machine gun we had brought so that it 
covered the stretch of sand toward the reef. 

“We ought to be picked up before long,’ the 
girl remarked. ‘Mr. Hamilton told me little 
sailing vessels often visit this part of the ocean. 
Did you notice the flag he raised up there?’ 

I was startled to find an American ensign, set 
field down as a signal of distress, floating 
bravely from the very peak of the long shaft 
that towered over us. I had not thought before 
of the possibility of being picked up; still, I 
knew we should not dare take the sea except as 
a last resort, unless we succeeded in getting the 
launch. 

We spent the day roaming the island and 
gathering gulls’ eggs, while York frowned and 
watched his ship with brooding eyes. 
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The hours passed without an indication of 
life from either ship or shore, and it was almost 
dark before we heard from the mutineers. 

The evening meal was over, and we were 
sitting about our little clearing when one of the 
Japs gave the alarm. Faintly from the west- 
ward came the sound of oars, and, standing and 
straining our eyes, we made out dimly the 
launch, lying calmly not a hundred yards from 
our beach. 

York whipped up a rifle and fired. No shot 
replied: only a hail from Alan Spencer. ‘Flag 
of truce, York; your last chance.’ 

“Keep off, then; I can still see to shoot,’ the 
Pirate called back icily. ‘We're not receiving 
to-night.’ 

‘No? Perhaps you don’t want to hear our 
terms, then?’ 

‘No, I don’t.’ 

“Well, here they are, anyway: Give us the 
cash and the jewels — and my wife! — and you 
can have your choice of taking the launch and 
making for the Bahamas or staying on the wreck 
while we go.’ 
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*Can’t consider them,’ curtly. ‘Now clear 
out.’ 

“Then we'll take what we want,’ tauntingly. 
‘Think it over till morning; then we'll give you 
your lesson.’ 

We heard the sound of their oars recede 
slowly. 

We should have known better, but all of us 
were watching the boat with never a thought of 
looking for activity along the exposed crest of 
the reef. And, perhaps because the moon rose 
before the night was far along, we seemed to 
take it for granted that the attack would come 
in the dark hours just before dawn. 

It chanced to be Hamilton’s turn at the first 
watch, and to him we owed our lives. Some of 
us may have still been awake, so early was it, 
when he saw that which gave him warning of 
our peril. If he had been five minutes later, we 
all likely should have been trapped like so many 
mice. 

His shout and shot aroused us. I collided 
heavily with McLeod as we both ran for the 
edge of the rocky knoll, and, even as we recov- 
ered, swearing, the third officer reached his ma- 
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chine gun and started a stream of fire. In its 
flashing jabs down the steep declivity we made 
out a shadowy form or two stealing toward us. 

I emptied my rifle wildly before I found that 
there was absolutely nothing to be seen.. Once 
or twice we heard feet scraping on the stones; 
once a gasp as Hamilton sprayed the darkness 
with lead. Then some one to my right flashed a 
lantern, and we had a momentary glimpse of 
half a dozen faces halfway up. Hamilton cor- 
rected his aim as the light flickered away, and 
we all concentrated our fire with him. The 
sound of falling bodies, and groans, told us we 
had found the mark. 

It was that very second that the moon 
peeped over the horizon and gave us a dull 
brilliance that was better than no illumination 
at all. We made out a few inert figures; other 
forms flying away on the beach. York yelled 
out, ‘We need the launch,’ and scrambled off in 
pursuit, Hamilton and the Japs tumbling down 
the side after him. 

And then Lorette screamed! 

My heart half-stopped as I arrested my steps 
at the very brink of descent and wheeled, to 
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see a solid knot of men break over the far edge 
of the plateau and charge with spitting pistols. 
Too late, I realized we had been twice tricked; 
once when Spencer had held our attention while 
the others, landed far down the reef, advanced 
to wait for dusk to fade into blackness; again 
when the first attack occupied us while the 
rest gained the beach from the boat. 

McLeod and I alone remained on the eleva- 
tion, and he was quicker than I. While I hesi- 
tated, getting my bearings, he sprang to meet 
the new danger. His rifle spoke twice, and one 
man fell; then he gave a long sob, doubled up, 
and collapsed on his face. The last bullet in my 
magazine brought down the man who had shot 
him; before I could reach for a fresh clip I felt 
a sharp pang in my side, a blow that sent me 
staggering to earth. 

Lorette must have seen me fall, for she 
screamed again. I think now that that scream. 
helped to save us, for it brought a complication 
that halted the gangsters in their rush to the 
side where they could easily hold back York and 
the three who had pursued the others with him. 

Alan Spencer had been in the forefront of the 
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assault; now, seeing both the engineer and me 
down, he turned swiftly and ran toward the 
girl. ‘The moon was still too faint for me to see 
more than their figures, but he had almost 
reached her when Seby called in a voice that — 
cut like steel: 

“You’re a dead man if you touch her; get 
after York, you damned fool.’ 

“You go to hell!’ the Englishman snarled. 
‘Send your men after the rest; I’ll take care of 
my wife.’ i 

They faced each other, half a dozen steps 
apart, like two hostile cobras, and their men, 
naturally, paused to watch. They must have 
been distrustful of each other from the moment 
their alliance was made, to forget our remaining 
strength at such a moment. Even as they 

glared, I reached for my pistol, but the move- 
_ ment was an unconscious one, for my mind was 
riveted on that strange tableau. And still, 
somewhere back in my brain, I was asking why 
York and Hamilton did not return. 

“We draw lots for the girl, Spencer,’ Seby 
snapped. He had not moved an inch since his 
first sharp utterance; hands on hips, he smiled, 
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and the moon seemed to brighten to show the 
sneer in it. 

Spencer, head back, one hand at his belt, the 
other, holding a revolver, distended at his side, 
smiled back as coldly. ‘So we did agree!’ he: 
muttered in a tone of regretful surprise — the 
next second the weapon in his fingers flashed up 
as a wolf-like grin revealed his purpose. 

Seby shot him neatly through the heart be- 
fore he could even level his barrel! 

‘Now get the others!’ he shouted in the same 
minute, but it was too late. Over the rise at my 
back came my friends, their return made good 
by the very distrust of our chief enemies. The 
gunmen met them with a flaming volley; my 
own pistol joined in the one that answered. 
Hamilton snatched up a repeating shotgun, and 
the first charge of buckshot tore into Seby’s 
chest. As he fell, York plunged forward, cheer- 
ing madly, and two figures rolled headlong be- 
fore his swinging rifle-butt. The three or four 
who were left fled wildly; Hamilton and the 
Japs were in pursuit when the Pirate coughed 
once and sank slowly to the ground, bringing 
them to an abrupt stop. 
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Then Lorette was kneeling by my side, chok- 
ing back a sob, then laughing hysterically as I 
pulled myself to my feet with her help. 


III 


It took ten minutes to convince the girl that 
I was not badly hurt, before she would allow me 
to go see to the others. When Hamilton had | 
first sounded the alarm, I had throwna cartridge 
belt over my shoulder as I ran for the scene of 
the attack, and the heavy, flat buckle of this 
cartridge belt had saved my life, for it had been 
hit by the bullet which had struck me down, 
and deflected it so that it only tore through the 
flesh on my ribs. I truly believe the force with 
which the buckle itself was driven against me 
had more to do with knocking me down than 
the wound. 

The third officer came up while Lorette was 
dressing my scratch, and seemed relieved to 
find me whole. My wife, finishing, asked if she 
could not help the others who were wounded, 
but Hamilton told her glibly he had already 
dressed their hurts from a first-aid kit, so we 
persuaded her to lie down while we straightened 
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things out. I took her bedding to the other end 
of the plateau, where the rocks were clean and 
clear of signs of strife, and, kissing her gently, 
left her there. 

We went first to McLeod; he lay where he had 
fallen, quite dead. Seated with his back to a 
boulder near by I was shocked to find York. 

*I think they got me, Lovell,’ he said emo- 
tionlessly. ‘ Hamilton fixed me up comfortably; 
go and see to the rest.’ 

One of the Japs had a bullet-graze on the 
forearm, and the other was unhurt. We took 
the two of them and started on our rounds. 

Spencer’s face still bore the sneering smile, 
but Seby’s expression was one of pained sur- 
prise. I do not suppose he had ever expected 
to be killed with buckshot on a desert island. 
We carried their two bodies down to the beach 
and left them where the next tide could take 
them out to eternal rest in the deep. Three 
more of the East-Siders lay on the knoll, all 
stone dead, and a trail of blood showed where a 
badly wounded man had been helped away. 
These bodies were also deposited on the beach; 
Iw.s glad not tofind Tony the Wop among them. ~ 
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attack had been made, we found four sailors in 
a clump, stricken down by the deadly machine 
gun when at last it had been given aim. Two of 
them were still breathing; one died while we 
tried to stanch the flow of blood from his two 
wounds, the other half an hour later. These, 
too, we left where the tide would come and take 
them away for burial —I could not help but 
wonder if they had not been deliberately sacri- 
ficed to assure Spencer and Seby an undisputed 
approach. 

Over McLeod we hesitated, and at last dug a 
grave by moonlight and gave him decent inter- 
ment. 

It was after midnight before we got to 
straightening camp itself. I went to look at the 
girl, and her great dark eyes stared up into 
mine. ‘Are you all right, dear?’ I said softly, 
pressing her hand. She nodded, her face set, 
and I stole away, guessing what reaction she 
must be suffering from the terrible bloodshed 
that had gone on before her very eyes. 

When we had things orderly again, weapons 
arranged and reloaded — though we felt sure 
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we should never have to use them again — 
York said, ‘I think I can sleep, too, if you'll 
stretch me out, boys,’ and we made him as easy 
as we could. Not for days did it dawn on me 
that he was suffering too much for rest, but 
still pretended slumber so we younger men 
would lie down. | 

Sleep was farthest from my thoughts when I 
did retire at last, yet it could not have been 
ten minutes before I dozed off, worn out. 


IV 


Dawn was breaking when Hamilton awoke 
me, a hand on my shoulder. I rose as he pointed 
out to sea, and saw, afar, lights which seemed to 
rise and fall. 

‘It’s a ship; I’ve watched it for an hour, 
creeping closer. They'll see our signal,’ he ex- 
plained with a deep breath. 

I sighed with him, so great was the relief. 
York was sitting up again, one hand clutching 
at his chest, and he motioned to me through the 
gray dusk of morn. 

~*You’re safe now, Lovell,’ he whispered 
weakly. ‘Get your wife and have some coffee, 
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then bring her to me. I want to talk to you.’ 

I roused the girl gently. Her eyes held the 
same unseeing, somber stare when the lids 
fluttered back; then she shuddered and sat 
up. 

‘It’s all right; we’ve sighted a ship, and it’s 
sure to get us,’ I soothed. ‘ Run down to the’ — 
I was about to say beach, then remembered the 
blood which still might remain, and changed 
quickly — ‘the fresh-water pool and have a 
plunge, and we'll have breakfast. York is 
wounded and wants to talk to us later.’ 

There were shadows under her eyes when 
she rejoined me for coffee, but her features had 
lost their strained look, and her gaze was soft 
again. We watched the lights of the incoming 
vessel with interest as we drank; finally turned 
to the man who had held us captive. 

We both were shocked by the change in his — 
appearance. His face was pale and drawn under 
the gray stubble of his beard, and his stalwart, 
fine body seemed to have shrunk. The care- 
lessly arrogant, elderly, debonair gentleman we 
had known first as millionaire, then as pirate, 
was now only an old man who knew he was 
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about to die. But his eyes burned as brightly as 
ever, though their light was softened. 

‘I’m afraid you'll have to go without me,’ he 
said clearly, but with painful slowness. ‘ It’s 
- justas well. Before I go, I want to ask you both 
to forgive me. Perhaps I was mad when I 
carried you off, Miss Gibbs; I can only be 
thankful no greater harm resulted. Will you 
give your pardon to a man who is dying?’ 

Lorette stared at him with eyes that were 
almost unbelieving; then reading the end in his 
calm gaze, sank slowly to her knees and said 
huskily, ‘I forgive.’ 

It seemed to touch him, for he smiled. After 
a while he murmured, ‘ Tell your father I for- 
gave him, and understood, before I went.’ 

The girl half drew back; spoke swiftly: 

‘Mr. York, haven’t you ever learned that 
father was ill with typhoid fever when your 
crash came, and knew nothing of it until almost 
a month afterward? He wrote you about it. 
He lost as much as you; he’s never recovered 
from it.’ 

The Pirate sat up erect as he looked at her, as 
if trying to make sure she was telling him every- 
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thing, then sank back with a great, long sigh. 
He whispered, and we had to lean over to hear, 
‘Well, I guess I was mad, after all. Thank God, 
I know now.’ 

We did not even notice Hamilton slip away, 
probably for another look at the ship in the 
rapidly increasing light. Presently York went 
on: 

“There’s one more thing, Miss Gibbs. I have 
a very large sum in cash in the box in camp 
there. My trust fund reverts to scientific and 
charitable institutions when I die, but I want 
you and Lovell to have my personal property, 
including the things here. There’s enough to 
make up for some of the anxiety I’ve caused 
you.’ 

‘I can’t do that,’ she said firmly. ‘I haven’t 
any need for money, and IJ don’t deserve any. 
Let Mr. Lovell be your heir.’ 

She could hardly have hurt me more if she 
had slapped me in the face. But I only said, 
‘I can’t accept any of it, York.’ 

He smiled. ‘I never thought of it as tainted 
before. Hamilton says he'll take only enough 
for his back pay, and I’ve already given the 
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Japs a share, so I guess I’ll have to ask you to 
throw it away.’ 

“We'll give it to charity in your name,’ Lor- 
ette offered, and I seconded her with a nod. 

‘Make it anonymous, then,’ he sighed flatly. 
“By the time that ship investigates what’s left 
of the Persifor, my name won’t bear mention- 
ing, I’m afraid.’ 

The girl and I looked at each other quickly, 
and I understood she gave assent to whatever 
I might do. 

‘York,’ I said, ‘we’ve forgiven you, and we'll 
save your name. I'll notify the British authori- 
ties where the gold is, and tell them the crew 
mutinied and robbed the Cymbal and held us 
prisoners until the wreck. If any of the men are 
rescued, it will be their word against mine, and I 
think Hamilton and the Japs will back me up.’ 

‘Will you, really?’ he cried, his whole face 
lighting. “Will you lie to save the name of the 
man who’s wronged you?’ 

He was so pitifully eager, I was touched, and 
I think my wife was, too, for she said, ‘I’ll tell 
the same story. Your name will be clean.’ 

York said: ‘I don’t deserve it. Now, if I 
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could only know you young people were going 
to find yourselves happily married, I’d be 
perfectly content.’ , 

Lorette flushed prettily, while my heart beat 
high, then fell as she said, ‘I don’t believe I 
care to discuss that, Mr. York.’ 

I do not think her tone hurt him, but it hurt 
me — keenly. Hamilton came up before any 
more was said, and told us curtly the approach- 
ing vessel was a British cruiser. 

We had forgotten all about the ship, and his 
announcement startled me. The cruiser was 
still too far out for me to recognize as a warship 
until the third officer handed me the binoculars, 
when IJ saw every detail plainly, even to the 
wake which spoke silently of speed. | 

‘Probably on the trail of the Persifor,’ York 
remarked tranquilly. ‘ Now you had better go 
get ready to leave, and I’ll try to — rest.’ — 

When, an hour later, a cutter grated on the 
beach and an immaculate, white-clad lieutenant 
stepped out, York was dead. 


CHAPTER XIV 
AND IN CONCLUSION 


Tue big South American liner glided smoothly 
through a sea all turquoise and silver under the 
warm, friendly rays of the late afternoon sun. 
Sitting on its promenade deck, with smartly 
dressed people all around, it was hard to believe 
that we had gone through almost unbelievable 
adventures and hardships at the whim of a man 
we had respected in death. Only the radiogram 
in my hand gave evidence that we were return- 
ing home after a mysterious absence. 

It all seemed dim already, that period of cap- 
tivity, that short career of a modern pirate who 
had brought us near the verge of doom. The 
days of the voyage home had been so bright it 
was not hard to forget — not hard to forget 
everything save the girl who accompanied me, 
friendly and comradely and tantalizing, luring 
me on until I had to set my teeth and remember 
her distaste for the subject of marriage to me, 
back there when York was dying, to keep the 
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distance I had sworn to keep until we landed. 

The commander of the cruiser, kind-faced old 
Captain Hardinge, had started us on the road 
to forgetfulness with his tact and courtesy. 
Half-incredulous, he nevertheless accepted gal- 
lantly our story of the mutiny, the robbery of 
the Cymbal, the flight, and the wreck. 

Already the gold was in official custody; 
already the jewels were on their way to their 
original consignees in New York. One thing 
still puzzled: we had been unable to find any 
trace of the survivors of the crew, although the 
man-o-war’s men had searched both the island 
and the wreck. We could only conclude they 
either had overturned the boat in fleeing from 
their attack on us, and drowned, or had sighted 
the cruiser and taken to the sea in the launch. 
They were never heard of again, to my know- 
ledge. The Persifor still lay on the reef, pa- 
tiently awaiting the storm that would send her 
to the bottom, where her master had gone 
before. 

Even Havana, where we had been landed, 
and where we had re-outfitted and said good- 
bye to Hamilton, bound for a new start in 
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South America, had been welcome. And to- 
morrow would find us — home! 

Lorette brought me sharply out of my reverie. 
‘Aren’t you even going to tell me what it says?’ 
she begged with pretended wistfulness, and I re- 
membered the message I had been reading. 

‘It’s from my uncle,’ I said shortly, wonder- 
ing why she would try to be so friendly now 
when she had shown so plainly at the last that 
our intimacy on the Persifor was only the re- 
sult of being thrown together for companion- 
ship. 

“Your father and he are coming to meet us 
together to-morrow. They can’t understand 
our cablegrams.’ 

*I don’t blame them; they were awfully con- 
fusing.’ 

Which was true, for we had tried to explain 
that we were not married at all, without giving 
any account of our presence together on the 
yacht. No wonder they were puzzled after 
York’s story of our elopement. 

Her radiogram did not arrive until some time 
afterdinner. We had been strolling in the moon- 
light when the steward brought it, and I held 
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a match for her to read it by. She began to 
laugh. 

‘Why, Hal,’ she said sweetly, ‘this sounds 
just like the one you received, only dad wants 
to know whether we’re married or not, and 
what we are going to do about it.’ 

I felt my ears burn as IJ replied. ‘Oh, Uncle 
George did say something like that.’ 

“What are you going to tell him?’ she per- 
sisted seriously, but J had a suspicion there was 
laughter in the eyes that shone deep as starry 
pools. 

“The truth, of course,’ I retorted, uneasy. 

“But they want to know what we’re going to 
do about it?’ 

“Well, tell them. Send them a wireless now, 
if you want to,’ half-exasperated. 

She linked her arm in mine cozily. ‘No, we'll 
wait until we see them. But I want you to 
promise to let me tell them both.’ 

*All right. Don’t you trust me?’ 

“Not in a case like this’ —and she began 
humming to let me know there would be no 
more conversation on that subject. 

So we arrived next day, and Uncle George © 
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insisted on kissing my ‘wife’ before he shook 
hands with me, and Mr. Gibbs insisted on 
shaking hands with me before he kissed his 
daughter, which made me terribly embarrassed. 
And then Lorette swore them to secrecy and 
began the story, telling it so fast I am sure they 
were always a full paragraph behind. By the 
time she had finished, they were looking at each 
other helplessly, and finally they said together: 
“Well, what are you going to do now? Tell us 
the rest of it.’ 

“We're going to be remarried and live happily 
ever after, aren’t we, dear?’ said this amazing 
girl. 

I didn’t even see them smileas I swept her into 
my arms, and heard her say: ‘Silly, couldn’t 
you see I was mad about you all the time? But, 
of course, I couldn’t let you see it if you 
wouldn’t. Even the Pirate of Pittsburgh 
guessed!’ 


THE END 
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BED ROCK 
By Jack Bethea 


BEFORE Warren Blackford steps into the 
story he has made his fatal mistake. He is 
a hardheaded, hard-thinking young clerk 
in the city office of a vast coal business. 
Tired of seeing sons and sons-in-law of the 
coal barons given preference over him, he 
decides to marry the daughter of his presi- 
dent. That’s good business, and the girl, — 
well, she doesn’t matter. | 

But the girl is no pawn whocan be played 
in the game of big business. She learns his 
motive, her love turns to hate, and she per- 
mits her father to send him to manage a 
dangerous mountain mine in Alabama in 
the hope that it will break his spirit. Here 
he is flung into a vortex of strikes and vio- 
lence instigated by his father-in-law. How 
he fights his way through to a triumphant 
ending and wins back his wife’s love makes 
a powertul and thrilling story. 
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